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To the Reader. 



IN this little book is sketched something of the his- 
tory and spirit of the Communistic doctrines preva- 
lent, in various forms, in our country. I have made 

the friends of the doctrines speak for them; and they 
have spoken in charity, and have ' 'set naught down 
in malice. ' ' This Communistic ' ' philosophy ' ' is al- 
ready visibly disturbing our institutions. 

Of the story it need, perhaps, be said, that it 
may seem to the reader of popular novels that too 
hasty confidences, in love matters, have, at times, been 
given. To this it may be replied, that my story is 
one of real life, and, I trust, one in which truth is not 
sacrificed to conventional methods. Such confidences 
are met with everywhere. They are, by no means, an 
evidence of a sentimentality; nor is the withholding of 
them proof of culture. If there be curious things in 
human life, there, surely, should be in a.record of that 
life. 

THE AUTHOR. 
Crescent Hiix, 1891. 



CHAPTER. I. 



A SUMMER JOURNEY TO A SUNNY LAND. 



" The Future' s great veil our breath fitfully flaps. 
And behind it broods ever the mighty Perhaps.''^ 



IN the Summer of i860, while yet an undergraduate 
in college, and in company with a classmate, I 
spent the vacation in the South. One morning in 

early July we took passage on a steamboat at Cincin- 
nati for New Orleans. The boat carried many passen- 
gers, and among them were a goodly number of sol- 
diers in the regular army, having in charge a consider- 
able quantity of government supplies, on the way to a 
fort, far up the Red River of the South. The soldiers 
were in command of a Lieutenant, only two years from 
West Point. He was a genial, intelligent man, and, 
only a few years before a graduate of the same college 
which my companion and I were attending. This dis- 
covery was made by mere chance, but when once made, 
our acquaintance became very easy. 

Lieutenant Henry Grannis was tall, straight, and 
possessed of the bearing of a true soldier. In the per- 
formance of every duty he was exacting, as most army 
officers are; and every request had the force. q€ •a.c5:s^^- 
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mand. He was my senior by more than ten years. He 
was so manly, and possessed of such courteous dignity, 
that from the first I admired him; and the interest he 
took in me, with his sociabiHty and kindness, soon made 
me love him. I watched his movements, and remem- 
bered his words, as a school girl would her lover's in 
the morning of her young dream. He was, to me, an 
ideal man. He talked slowly, and rarely smiled, and 
when he did there was an unuttered sadness in the 
background. Strange enough, this added to his man- 
ner a wonderful fascination. His eyes had a sad, far- 
away expression 4n them, as though they rested on the 
past. As the days went by we became more intimate. 
While I admired him, he seemed to regard me as a 
younger brother, dependent upon him for direction and 
care. And thus we grew together. 

Our progress down the river was very slow. The 
June floods had formed many barriers to navigation, 
which the succeeding low water made troublesome to 
the pilots. Often, for hours, the steamer would remain 
fastened upon a sand bar, while the over- worked men 
would dig a channel in the sand in front, through 
which a stream of water would pour, and then we pa- 
tiently waited for the current to cut a channel deep 
enough and broad enough for the boat. Besides this, 
our boat was a ' ' freighter ' ' and made a long stay at 
each landing, to exchange ' ' goods and chattels. ' ' Of 
the other passengers we knew little. The ladies slept, 
and read, and gossiped; the men, with few excep- 
tions, spent much time in games of cards, on which 
Iieavy wagers were ohen made. In neithet ^3L«\e?»TvoT 
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A SUMMER JOURNEY TO A SUNNY I.AND. II. 

gossip did Lieutenant Grannis take a part. When not 
engaged in reading or writing he conversed with me. 
He talked little to any other person: and, while not 
rudely avoiding the society of others, did not seek it. 

As the days went by a strange myster>^ grew about 
him, that to my boyish fancy was irresistible. I wrote 
little, read none, but sought every opportunity of being 
near him; and dreaded each to-morrow that brought 
our separation nearer. 

One evening I vSat on the upper deck, and looked out 
on the long stretch of marshy countr>% furrowed with 
deep cuttings, and billowed with piles of glistening 
sands, left by the frequent inundations, and thought 
dreamily on ' ' unsubstantial nothings. ' ' My friend, un- 
perceived, approached me, and putting his hand on my 
head, said, 

" Do you know, that we are only two hours from the 
mouth of the Red River, where a transport awaits us, 
and before daybreak to-morrow we shall separate?'* 
There was a sadness in his voice that touched me. ' 'So 
soon?* 'I replied;and a sense of unutterable loss came over 
me. 

It was some time before another word was uttered. 
At length, in boyish frankness, I said, 

' * I need not tell you that I greatly admire you. I 
have shown that too freely from our first meeting; nor 
need I say that you have done me great good. I feel 
years older than when we met. A new life has come 
to me, or new conceptions of what life really is. ' ' 

"Thank you.'* he replied, ''^ovx ^\^ n<^vs \^n».^,'V 
am glad if I have done you atv>j ^oo^. \\.V'^^^^^rfO^'^'^^ 
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without compensation, for you have brought into my 
life a sunlight it will be painful to see go out. There 
is no charm like the presence of youth to make one for- 
get himself. I am by no means old in years, yet I have 
had some experiences that have crowded years into a 
single day. Life, we know, is not made up of years, 
but of events and experiences. ' ' 

His face was half turned from me but I saw a shadow 
come over it with his last words. Without again speak- 
ing, lor even looking at me, he turned and entered the 
cabin, closing the door behind him. The mystery in 
the background of his life, while confessed in words, 
only grew deeper. I did not see him again that night, 
though from my room I could hear him, until late, 
directing the laborers in transferring the freight. In 
the very early morning he awoke me, by rapping on 
my door. On entering my room he told me the trans- 
ports were nearly loaded and that he had come to bid 
me good bye. ' * And I have been thinking, ' ' he said, 
*' of the pleasure you would give if you would go with 
us to the fort. If you will go, be your stay long or 
short, I will come with you to the steamboat, and per- 
haps farther. Don't deny me!" 

' * And my college mate — ' ' 

" He can go, too," he interrupted eagerly. 

'* I will go," was my reply; for I had secretly hoped 
for the invitation. 

My companion chose, however, to continue his 

journey to New Orleans, as we had planned, having 

written relatives there that he would arrive on that 

steamer, and did not wish to disappoint them. HeuT^^d 
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me to accept the invitation, and promised to wait for 
me in the city. And in a few minutes we separated, 
and the steamboat carrying him bore majestically down 
the river, and soon passed from sight. 

The first day I saw little of my friend. He was busy 
with his duties. 

The country through which we passed was possessed 
of no particular interest. Broad, level marshes divided 
by dreary sand ridges, succeeding each other with mo- 
notonous regularity, had a depressing effect upon the 
spirits. Iwatched them, and counted them, and tried in 
vain to lift my thoughts above the level dreariness. I 
found myself completely in sympathy with the desolate 
surroundings, in spite of all my efforts. The regular 
throbbing of the engine, each throb of which sent a 
quiver through the strong frame of the boat; — the com- 
plaining murmurs of the waters, divSturbed by the 
steamer's bow; — the sharp protest of the waves running 
under the low front of the barge; — thCvSe made an elo- 
quence of sadness, the fascination of which was, indeed, 
delicious. My thoughts were turned within, at last, 
and in this dreamy reverie time passed vSo unconsciously 
that when I was aroused, by a boat song by the slaves 
on the lower deck, I was surprised to see the darkness 
falling on river and land. We are slow, sometimes, to 
realize that, though we withdraw from the world, it 
moves on the same. 

"A penny for your thought, " came the pleasant 
voice of my friend, as he took a seat beside me. ' ' You 
seem so absorbed, however, ' ' he added in haaM\sx. ^j^^ns^^ 
*' that your thought is ptobabVy \xvoT^NA\ya^^^*<^^^'^^^ 
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ojffer implies." 

*' My thought is mainly of myself," I replied, ** and 
being such a worthless subject, and such a light think- 
er, your offer is surely a generous one. ' ' 

' ' In one sense you are right, * ' he answered, in an 
abstracted way. ' ' Thought, as Thought, has no value 
save to the thinker. It is only when a Thought is 
married to a Life; or when it is incarnated into brass, 
or steel, or stone, that it becomes valuable to another. 
A great Thought, warm and fresh, is bom in a human 
soul, but when the travail* is over, if the TBioughtbe 
not uttered, in words or deeds, it turns to devour the 
impatient soul that gave it birth, as some insects feed 
upon the mother's body until it is consumed." 

'*Do you believe Thought a thing — an entity?" I 
asked. 

'*Most certainly," he replied. **A11 philosophers 
describe it as such; and our dictionaries define it, sub- 
stantially, as a creation of the mind, capable of an ex- 
istence independent of the mind that created it. ' ' 

*'And do thoughts, then, really live?" I said, in 
astonishment. 

" Very truly they do," was his answer. *' And not 
only do they live, but they resemble, and will forever 
be like, the souls that gave them birth." 

'• Forever?" I asked. ** Are they immortal?*' 

*'Why not?" was his reply. "Force never dies. 
Each stroke of the paddle wheel that now drives this 
boat moves the water, and that motion is communicated 
to the shore; the rock that touches the wave catches 
the vibration, and gives it to another, and that to its 
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fellow, and so on and on; nor does the vibration cease 
until every part of the great earth trembles. Nor is 
this all. The atmosphere receives the motion and 
communicates it to the subtle medium that binds us to 
other worlds, and so the tremulous force goes on until 
every world in infinite space is moved. In like man- 
ner, the words I now speak will live forever. The 
articulate breath, passing from my lips, makes 
the atmosphere vibrate, and in ever-widening circles 
these waves go out forever. Nor is this grand result 
shown by speculative philosophy alone. It is suscep- 
tible of clearer proof ' ' 

**What proof?" I inquired eagerly, for I was be- 
wildered by the revelation. 

** Nothing dies," he replied. ** Things, influences, 
forces, only change. These continually change. The 
only unchanging law is the law of change. The 
elements are at war; the chemical forces are keeping 
matter in constant motion; — electricity, magnetism, 
gravitation, light, heat, and what philosophers call 
*the correlation of forces, ' and other forms of antago- 
nism, result in such perplexing motions, that all matter 
may be said to writhe like a serpent in pain. Ever>'- 
where this ceaseless activity exists. And not one par- 
ticle of matter can touch another, however lightly, but 
it leaves its impression there. So with Thoughts. On 
all they touch an impression is left that will last for- 
ever.*' 

**^Do you mean,'' I asked, ''tiiat the world is 
peopled with Thoughts?" 

**Yes/' was his reply, ^'atA \>cks. ^3^?l\m'^^'^ "^^^sf^ 
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And amidst all these Thoughts we live, touched by 
them on every side, and influenced by them uncon- 
sciously. The Thoughts of Confucius, Moses, Socrates, 
Homer, live yet in the world; and not a being has been 
born since these men lived, whose character has not 
been influenced by their Thoughts, and will continue 
to be through the ages. And who can doubt but these 
influences are effective in making character! They 
constitute some of the unseen environments, of which 
the transcendentalists speak. And who can measure 
their power over us!' We are sensitive as a photog- 
rapher's plate; we receive and hold impressions. 
Sometimes, for illustration, we have a Thought. We 
believe it our own. A joy comes with it. But when 
we carefully study history, or philosophy, we find the 
Thought was another's, and uttered long ago. We 
had simply transcribed it from our soul, — translated it 
from our environments. ' ' 

"But must not these Thoughts be recent ones to 
have their influence felt?' ' I asked. 

*'Not necessarily," he replied. ''Thoughts older 
than human history may come to us thus. Did you 
never feel an impression that seemed to come to you 
from a pre-existent state — a memory of something which 
occurred before you had a being ? ' ' 

** I have many times," I answered, '*and have sought 
in vain for an explanation." 

*'I do not, indeed, claim," was his modest reply, 

** that my suggestion is a complete explanation; but it 

goes far toward solving the problem. Sometime we 

will talk of this again," he continued, as a well-man- 
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nered man approached us. 

** Pardon me, gentlemen,'* said the new comer, in a 
voice not unpleasant. '* I was passing your seats a few 
minutes ago, and accidentally heard enough of your 
conversation to learn that it was of a philosophic, and 
not of a private character; and I presumed upon your 
kindness, and have listened with much interest. When 
you continue it, may I be a listener? My name is 
Wright," he continued, extending his hand first to 
Lieutenant Grannis atid then to me, and giving the 
hand of each a hearty grasp. " I live fifty miles or more 
west of Shreyeport, and am on my way home from 
New Orleans." 

The speaker was a man of more than ordinary ap- 
pearance; with a broad chest, a full open face, though 
unshaven, and large, blue eyes. His face had that in 
it that inspired confidence and respect. I had seen him 
several times that day, and had marked the dignified 
manliness of his bearing. There was a polish in his 
manner that spoke of good breeding. His voice was 
full, with a slight hint of Scotch accent, and his speech 
was easy arid unembarrassed. 

We at once fell into conversation, from which we 
learned that Professor Wright had for many years been 
an instructor in a liberal College in Scotland; and that 
he had become enamored of the Communistic doctrines, 
so popular among the laboring people of Great Britain 
and France, and, with other enthusiasts had followed the 
doctrines to this country. In the hope of founding a 
Community he had come to this uninhabited country. It 
must be borne in mind that in i^^ ^!0i ol>j>afc^^"0Ciw5::c«a. 
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and Western parts of the great State of Texas were un- 
known countries. Even so late as the close of our 
War for the Union, these regions were comparatively 
safe asylums for deserters and outlaws. At this time 
less than one third of the present State had been sur- 
veyed; and nearly the entire population was between 
the. Trinity river and the Colorado river, and within 
seventy-five miles of the Gulf. 

"Ten years ago," Prof. Wright continued, "the 
United States Congress, to reward Col. John Story for 
some extraordinary services rendered during the war 
with Mexico, gave to him a considerable tract of land 
not far from the upper Brazos river, on condition that 
he should reside upon it ten consecutive years. Tliis 
condition, I am told, was made in the hope of encourag- 
ing settlement of that country. Col. Stor>^ was a man 
of influence, with large family connections in Kentuck}-, 
and it was thought he might be a nucleus about which 
a population would gather; and this has been fully 
realized. Nothing could have been more in harmony 
with his wishes. He had, for years, been an ardent 
disciple of Robert Owen, the great socialist, and this 
action of Congress gave him an opportunity to form a 
large Community, and to again put that fascinating phil- 
osophy to a practical test. Col. Story has this year 
secured absolute title to the lands, in his own name. ' ' 

** I have read of Owen,'* I said, "but I really know 
so little of him, or his doctrine, that I must ask you to 
tell us of him.'* 

" It will be a pleasure to do so,'' he replied. " I am 
myself a disciple of Mr. Owen, and quite familiar with 
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his history. He was bom in North Wales in the same 
year of the birth of Napoleon and Sir Walter Scott. 
In his boyhood he was called to study the condition 
of the laboring people about him, and the then-exivSting 
conflict between Capital and Labor, — between Wealth 
and Poverty. A little later in life, he committed him- 
self earnestly to the solution of these perplexing prob- 
lems. They were a new field for investigation. Though 
the problems were old as history, yet, strange enough, 
little had been systematically, and nothing practically, 
done to solve them. After years of study, he formu- 
lated, what he believed to be a true system, and re- 
moved to Scotland to test it. Here he engaged quite 
extensively in the cotton manufacture, and introduced 
many reforms, looking toward the adoption of his 
system. In this he was successful in "a small way. 
Beyond the small neighborhood where he lived he was, 
however, unable to secure for it attention. But during 
these investigations and struggles, his views broadened 
so as to embrace the whole Social Question. About 
this time he published several books advocating the 
equality of all men before the law, and the abolition of 
all aristocracies and classes. While he had quite a 
following in Scotland his views found little favor else- 
where in Europe. But his books came across the sea, 
and awakened a profound interest in this country. 

** Encouraged by the reception of his doctrines in 
America he came here in 1823, and established, at his 
own expense, the Society of Communists at New Har- 
mony, Indiana. Practically, the scheme was a failure 
there. This result, he attribMX.^ Vo >Ocvfc>Gsi^fc^^^^ ^a^sc^- 
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dition of the country and the chaotic character of society. 
He did not long mourn of the failure; but believing 
that the time was right for the practical proof of his 
doctrines in Europe, he returned to England, and 
founded several Societies, but with the same result. A 
man less in earnest would have been discouraged. But 
he was so thoroughly devoted to his theories, that he 
hopefully magnified their excellences, and was blind to 
the obstacles in the way of their adoption. 

' * About this time he was invited by the Government 
of Mexico to visit that country, and offered its encour- 
agement and assistance. He went there, and established 
several Societies; but neither his personal supervision, 
nor the encouragement of the Government, could over- 
come the practical objections to them, and they failed. 
He again came to this country. 

* * In the mean time hisjson, Dale, in company with 
Miss Frances Wright, had commenced the publication 
of a journal called the 'Free Enquirer,* devoted to two 
aims: — the defense of Socialism, and opposition to the 
supernatural in Christianity. This journal clearly re- 
flected the doctrines of Robert Owen, and he gave it 
his endorsement and support. This alienated from him 
many friends in America and England; while in France 
Saint-Simon censured him severely, and Fourier gave 
him bitter opposition, and wrote a book, condemning 
him and the whole doctrine of Socialistic Communism 
taught by him. From this attack the system has not 
even yet recovered. In one sense it was beneficial, for 
many of the errors found in it by Fourier have been 
remedied. However, Owen and his Mends, still be- 
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lieved his system practical, and sought an opportunity 
to test it under fairer conditions. That opportunity 
came at last; and I am now returning to our Society, 
where Socialistic Communism is taught and lived. Mr. 
Owen has often been with us, and we had hoped he 
might be here again, but two years ago he died near 
his old home in North Wales. Have you never read 
his books? ' ' 

' ' I have, ' ' replied Lieut. Grannis to whom the ques- 
tion was addressed. 

* ' I have not, ' ' I said in reply to a look of interroga- 
tion, ' ' but am desirous to know more of the principles 
and doctrines of your Society." 

" I shall be ver>^ happy," was Prof Wright's reply, 
^'zo explain anything and everything so far as I know. ' ' 

And we parted for the night. 

Our boat contended with the resisting waters. She 
slackened speed at every bend of the river. The fre- 
quent grating of her keel upon the bars of sands and 
clay that laj^ across the stream — caution-signals to the 
pilots — made our progress slow. At every landing the 
curious people came on board, many of whom had 
walked a half a score of miles, to look on the boat and 
passengers. Few had ever seen a steam engine, and 
their wonder as they looked into the glowing furnace, 
and upon the massive machinery, was the awe of the 
simple savage. The steamboat was the one thing that 
united them with the world. Adventurers, they were, 
hunting wealth and happiness in the wilderness and 
marshes of that lone country — their neighbors few, 
and their comforts fewer. Kwd, ^^V, >Cc^^x^^'^^'as^'^>s> 
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of contentment about them, that awakened envy in 
my own mind. Civilization, after all, is artificial, and 
the natural condition of man is barbarism. At least, 
so the philosophers tell us. And every civilization 
must be maintained by constant struggle. None of 
these struggles fretted this quiet people, whose to-mor- 
rows were their yesterdays reproduced. Fired by no 
ambitions ^^'^y ate, and slept, and died. And that was 
all their tnought. 



CHAPTER II. 



THE STRANGE CREED OF A CURIOUS PEOPLE. 



'"Such creeds are the stuff of which unsubstantial 

Drea ms a re made. ' ' 

t 



THE morning following our conversation was delight- 
fully cool. A heavy mist hung over the country, 
beneath which a gentle breeze breathed. The 
river was narrower and the channel le.ss deep, and the 
boat stopped often as it felt its way around the sharp 
bends in the stream. I stood looking over the railing 
at the laboring machinery-, when a man spoke to me in 
a familiar way with some common-place remark. He 
was rather more than niiddje aged, short, stout, his 
eyes had a leering squint in them, and his lips were 
thin and expressionless, and he carried with him an air 
of secrecy and reser\'e, and impressed one with his self- 
ishness and insincerity. Before we had long talked we 
were joined by Prof Wright, who introduced the 
stranger as Col. Story of whom he had told us. Soon 
after we were seated Lieut. Grannis joined us, and from 
time to time others, whom the conversation attracted. 

I ventured to remind the Professor of his kind promise 
to tell us more of the Communists, and that we were 
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fortunate in being able, too, to hear from Col. Story. 

*Trof. Wright is our talker, *' Col. Story replied. ''In 
our division of labor that part falls to him." 

I, at once, caught the light remark and transposed it 
into a question. 

' ' Do you then divide your labors among your several 
members?' ' 

"We do." replied Col. Story, ''but Prof. Wright 
will explain how we do it. He understands these 
things better than I," and he laughed languidly. 

Then in answer, partly to my question, but principally 
to the look and sign of Col. Story, the Professor said:- 

' ' Yes, we study the capability and power of each 
person among us, and observe in what direction his 
forces tend, and then encourage him along that line. 
In this way we make the most possible out of each ca- 
pacity, and secure the best results. Our cooks are good 
ones; our mechanics the best. We recognize that the 
failures in life are largel}^ due to persons attempting to 
pursue a business or stud3^ not in harmony with their 
powers. Many a good farmer, or carpenter, has been 
sacrificed to make a poor preacher or a quack doctor. 
Our philosophy leads us to early study the child; to 
watch every indication of the line along which his 
life's work will succejSvSfully lie, and, when once deter- 
mined, we push him along that line to the highest per- 
fection. In this way none of life's energies will be 
wasted, and none of its powers frittered away. This, 
we believe, is the basis of all true education." 

" Do you think, then," inquired my friend, *'that 
men are equal m capacity, if their faculties are properly 
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directed?'* 

** No, and yes." was the reply. *' In the sense that 
all men can perform equal amounts of labor, physical 
or mental, and produce equal results, I answer no. But 
if properly directed, each person can attain success to 
the full measure of his powers, and round out every 
possibility without wasting of energies by misdirected 
efforts. In this way, the greatest possible results are 
reached, and in this sense I answer, yes." 

** Are your schools based on this principle?" asked 
my friend, in a tone, half of inquiry and half of doubt. 

** Not fully, now, "was the response, "but we hope to 
reach it by and by. The world has gone wrong too 
long. We find it difficult to separate ourselves so com- 
pletely from the world's philosophy as not to be en- 
slaved by it." 

*' Are you at war with the world's philosophy?" was 
askec ■ . 

*'Yes," he replied, "by separating ourselves from 
the world, and making practical a new philosophy of 
life. We do this because we find the world itself at 
war with the highest moral and psychological laws. 
Death stands behind every smile, and a skeleton is 
grinning in every closet. Disease is lurking everj^- 
where. Hunger, the struggle for life, the weak trampled 
upon by the strong, inhumanity of man, the trickery 
of office, the brutality of power, the dominance of per- 
verted passions and appetites — these are the results of 
the world's philosophy. Nor are these all. The civil- 
ized world is covered with alms-\vo\\s>^"Sk iort \!a^ ^^^'^x., 
asylums for the insane, jails for t\\e e\\m\\v^\^^ "^^^ '^'^ 
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gallows for perverted justice to wreak its vengeance on. 
Virtue is every hour betrayed, purity is polluted, truth 
assailed, and honor but as empty air. Nations keep 
in idleness large armies of professional murderers, 
whose deeds have made the centuries bloody. The 
same nations by their protective tariffs, and monopolis- 
tic laws, tax honest labor to support idle royalty and 
thieving officials. The poor laborers are driven to 
starvation, to lunacy, or to suicide through the grind- 
ing exactions of their employers; and if they live their 
only choice is between beggary and crime. And all of 
these in the name of patriotism and philosophy!" 

' ' Do not these conditions result more from unde- 
veloped individuals than from any philosophy of life?" 
inquired Grannis. 

' ' We think not, ' ' was the answer. ' ' Someone has 
truthfully said that society prepares crime, while the 
individual criminal only executes it." 

*' Certainly, that maxim is not true," answered 
Grannis. '* Indeed it has not the merit of being a par- 
tial truth. It is wholly wrong. But admitting your 
picture of society to be correct, have you found the 
remedy for all these wrongs?" 

*' We think so," the Professor replied. "The fault 
lies in the systems which we are seeking to correct. 
The origin of crime is not in the individual, but in his 
environments. Society creates certain conditions, and 
surrounds individuals with certain influences, that not 
only make crime possible, but that make it impossible 
for weak natures to resist it. And then this same 
society punishes the erring one. Instead oi eoiteclm^ 
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the conditions made by itself, it wreaks its merciless 
vengeance on the poor wretch who is the victim of its 
own errors.'* 

' ' As society is composed of individuals, ' * suggested 
the Lieutenant, ' * I fail to see how you can so separate 
them. Can the one be all wrong, and the other all 
right? Your philosophy takes from the individual his 
responsibility and loads society with his crime. I have 
read, that in the infancy of the race men used to load 
their sins upon a poor goat and scare him over a preci- 
pice. Do you not make poor society the goat to carry 
away the sins of men?' ' 

** No," was the reply. "We do not recognize such 
a thing as sin in individuals. We believe each person 
acts as he is compelled to do under the conditions sur- 
rounding him. Temptations come to him that he can- 
not resist. His environments hold him like chains of 
iron. If he yield, it is his weakness, not his sin. We 
throw the mantle of charity around him, and charge 
the sin upon the systems. In these lie the evil and 
the sin." 

**Then you do not believe in punishment?" was 
asked. 

** Assuredly not," was his answer. "We believe 
the whole idea of punishment is a relic of barbarism, 
unjust and wicked. Society and the State should pro- 
tect the erring one rather than punish him." 

* * If the wholesome punishment of the individual is 
wrong, then our consciences are unjust law makers." 
was suggested. 

'^ We do not believe in conscvewe^,^^ \v^ ^^^^^'^^^^^ 
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' ' Our sense of right and wrong is purely arbitrary. 
What was right with the world yesterday, may be 
wrong to-day. Society, and the philosophy controlling 
it, make right wrong, and wrong right, and are justly 
chargeable with everj- violation of its rules of justice 
and of right. ' ' 

" It is said," replied the Lieutenant, ''that many 
years ago the piano-tuners used to have an octave in 
which they gathered all the discords of the whole key- 
board. They had not yet learned how to distribute 
and harmonize them. This octave the player was 
charged to avoid. The octave of your philosophy, in 
which is gathered all the discords of life, is Society. 
If we learn to distribute and harmonize these discords, 
like the later tuners, cannot we make all of life mu- 
sical?' ' 

"This is not possible,*' the Professor said, "without 
changing the whole organization of Society. The en- 
tire scale is wrong,-the key-board is defective." 

"But," the Lieutenant replied, "there are players, 
who gather up all the discords of life and so distribute 
the inharmonies, as to make their lives magnificient 
symphonies. The possibilities are surely there. What 
is needed, manifestly, is individual development. If I 
understand your philosophy rightly you are at war 
with Society, as you term it, while you excuse and 
apologize for the individual transgressor of the moral 
law, without seeking to elevate him into a higher at- 
mosphere. Reform has never been reached in that way. 
Society can only be reformed by elevating the individ- 
nal members of it When they are be\\.er t\i^ tsi^asa 
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will be reformed.** 

'* We strike deeper than you perceive," the Profes- 
sor replied, thoughtfully.*' Society and governments are 
all wrong. We seek to destroy them entirely, and on 
their ruins to build an individualism." 

'* Yes, that is it," interposed Col. Story with empha- 
sis, *' we are opposed to all governments and all laws, 
we believe in, at once, doing away with them." 

**What then will regulate the conduct of men?" I 
asked, in astonishment. 

** Nothing," replied the Professor, " but demand and 
supply. Now half the race are starving while the 
other half are over- fed, — half are houseless and home- 
less, or at best dwelling in hovels or damp cellars, 
while the other half are living in palaces. The law 
of demand and supply will equalize all. The rich must 
divide with the poor; the successful with the unfortu- 
nate. Then every man will have a house; for if all the 
wealth were equally distributed there were enough for 
all." 

I was amazed by this awful declaration. I could 
not doubt the honesty of the speaker, yet I looked at 
him in speechless wonder. With the quick perception 
of a boy, I saw the fearful consequences of such a doc- 
trine and exclaimed, 

' * That would produce a condition of anarchy and 
bloodshed that would shame the Dark Ages!" 

** Quite likely," was the Professor's cool reply. ''No 
great step has ever been taken in the march of civili- 
zation but through blood. The feat oi T^^IC^\^^l\Q^^^as» 
been the frightful knout that lias scomt^*^^ >C»c\fc ^«^^ 
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into slavery and holds men there. And I will say, 
further, that the true philosophy of life is anarchy. 
We want no law, no government, no priest, no king. 
Man is man only when in a state of absolute indepen- 
dence. Any other condition is slavery. ' ' 

Bewildered and shocked at such utterances I turned 
appealingly to my friend to reply. I could not. In his 
eyes, when they met mine, was a sweet sadness, as 
though memory was making alive the dead of long ago. 
There was, however, a pained expression on his face 
and his voice was full of emotion. 

* ' Your philosophy strikes not alone at wealth and 
government," said he, '* but at the home as well." 

"If by home, ' ' replied the Professor, * * you mean 
marriage, that is true. We believe that marriage — 
that is the union of one man with one woman for life- 
is slavery for both. It denies progress. We change 
our opinions. What we believed yesterday we may 
not believe to-day. Why may we not change our tastes- 
our loves? The woman we love to-day we may not 
love to-morrow. Indeed, we may love another then. 
It is wrong to force us then into continual companionship 
with one we love not. This whole system is in con- 
flict with personal rights, and is nothing less than a 
social outrage.*' 

*' Would you, then, have nothing to govern the re- 
lation of the sexes?" I asked. 

*' Nothing but taste," he replied. ** If a man and a 
woman love each other they may live together, if they 
will. It is their own business, not ours. If they cease 
to love they may separate, if they yj\11. 11 \s thfeir 
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right. Society and law meddle now with these rights 
and will continue to do so until they shall be de- 
throned." 

''And suppose children are bom of these unions. 
Who will care for them when the union shall be dis- 
solved?" 

'* We will." he answered. "Where all things are 
common each person will take an interest in all others. 
No one, young or old, will be permitted to suffer. We 
believe that our social philosophy will beat down all 
existing systems and laws, and within one generation, 
from this day, will be adopted by the civilized world, 
and will be able to meet every want. It will destroy 
selfishness, and bigotry, and personal responsibility. 
It will put science in the place of bibles; convert 
churches into places of enjoyment; chapels into ball 
rooms, and inaugurate a religion of Reason, that shalb 
recognize nothing higher than Man. These are the 
ends toward which we labor; and this is the philosophy 
of Social Communism." 

I was astonished. I turned away and walked to the 
bow of the boat. The doctrines were new to me. 
They repelled me. The closing sentences startled me. 
Was this their aim? He had opened a door to a won- 
drous empire I never before knew existed. Every- 
thing looked different to me — each thought had brood- 
ing over it an awful shadow. Was Religion a decep- 
tion? Was Home a mockery? Was Life a deceptive 
di^eam? Was God no longer a Father, but only a myth? 
From thoughts like these I was called Vyg \sl^ S3Sg:^^> 
who had overtaken me, and, as was \v\s^o\i\. A^^^ ^^'^ 
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arm and together we walked several times across the 
deck neither speaking. At length he said, ' ' Are you 
shocked at the doctrines of the Communists?" 

' ' Shocked?' ' said I. ' * I am horrified !" 

' ' I purposely drew them on by questions, ' ' replied 
my friend, "that you might know their faith, or rath^er, 
want of faith. Their philosophy, as they are pleased 
to call it, consists of two parts: — a sweeping negation 
and a wild dream. They doubt everything. They 
have so long looked on the dark side of every^thing 
that their pessimism has become a disease. If they have 
a bright thought, they always get between it and the 
sun, so as to put it in the shadow." 

" Are you acquainted with their doctrines?" I asked 
eagerly, in the hope that he might dispel the unpleas- 
ant impressions I had received. 

"Very well," he replied, with a sadness suggestive 
of a meaning deeper than the words. 

"You have known them before, then?" 

" Not these persons,' he answered, " but their phil- 
osophy." 

" Pray tell me about it," I pleaded. 

" It is so connected with my life," he said sadly, 
"that I cannot tell you of it without talking of myself; 
and self is a subject not pleasant to listen to. But this 
may be said, that I once tried to believe their doctrines 
and would have given worlds could I have done so; 
but every effort I made only drove me farther away. 
They have no God, no Christ, no Man, in his highest 
estate, no Government and no Law; but in place of 
t/iese, a wild, mad dream. I could not accept their 
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doctrines, and in turning away from them, the light of 
my life went out. ' ' 

" I do not understand you." I said. " Is there light 
in their faith?'' 

" None whatever. ' was his sad reply. 

" How then did your life's light go out when you 
turned from them?" I asked, putting his words into 
the question. 

" You press me too closely." he replied. *' There is 
an apparent contradiction it is true, but if you knew 
all it would be plain." 

'* Do tell me all," I begged, for I saw that behind 
what he said was a meaning I could not fathom; and, 
if personally connected with him, could but be of in- 
terest to me. 

And he promised to tell me the scory. 



CHAPTER III. 



THE STORY OF A I.IFK. 



**/s // irue^ oh, ChriU in Heavenf 

That the wisest suffer most^ 
That the strongest wander farthest. 

And most hopelessly ate lostf 
That the viatk of tank in Nature 

Is capacity foi painf 
And the anguish of the singer 

Makes the beauty of the strain f' 



THE evening of the same day, while our boat lay at 
the landing in a small town, Lieut. Grannis and I 
strolled along the bank of a winding stream, whose 

pure waters bubbled, like a song, toward the muddy 
river. In a retired nook we found a rude seat, placed 
there, doubtless, by some truant fishermen, and sitting 
upon this my friend told me the vStor>' of his life. 

*'When I graduated at the West Point Military 
Academy," said he, ''I was given the rank of 2nd 
lyieu tenant in the Regular Army, with a leave of ab- 
sence from duty for one year. My health was some- 
what impaired by close application to study, and my 
physician recommended country air and rest. My 
mother had a brother living in Northern Ohio, and I 
accepted an invitation from him to spend a few months 
at his farm home. When a boy I had often visited my 
34 
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uncle, and had become a great favorite of his. Of these 
visits, too, I had pleasant memories. He was a man 
of much reading and general information; and his good 
wife made his home restful and beautiful. It was near 
the middle of July when I reached their home. The 
fields were rich with their ungathered har\xsts, and the 
solid Summer aspect was on woods and hills, and the air 
was musical with the ceaseless twitter of birds just be- 
ginning to fly. My welcome was a hearty one, and I 
was at home at once. 

** It had been nearly five years since my last visit 
there. The children had grown so large I hardly recog- 
nized them; and Amelia, my little cousin, had grown 
to womanhood, and she was beautiful. Her simple 
manners, with her rare intelligence, interested me much, 
and I watched her graceful movements with pride. 

* ' I had not been there long until all the news of the 
neighborhood had been told to me, the most important 
of which was, that a Phalanx or Community had been 
established on a farm adjoining my uncle's farm. Cous- 
in Amelia gave me word pictures of the people, old and 
young, in a very graphic way; and told me how they 
lived together, all eating at the same table; how they 
never went to church, and the men never voted, and 
the women dressed so plainly, and the men wore long 
beards and shabby coats and talked about philosophy 
and reason in such a wild way she could not under- 
stand them. And thus she told me, in her witching 
way, of this curious people. She awakened in me a 
feeling, half of interest, and half of disgust for them. 

**ADd then she told me oi two ^qmw^ \a.^\^% ^^\ss. 
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Alabama, whose father was a Communist, who were» 
at that time, at the Phalanx. They were beautiful, 
she said, *and don't seem at all like the other people.* 
They often were at my nucleus, she said, ' but I told 
them you were coming, and they invited me to call with 
you. Will you go?' she asked. 

' I shall be happy to do so.* I replied. * When shall 
we go?' 

'To-morrow, if it please you,* she answered. 

The next afternoon, Amelia and I called at the house 
of the Communists. I designate it a house, because in 
no sense could it be called a home, though some of the 
more imaginative members did dignify it by that name. 
The house was large and roomy, with little effort at 
adornment. It faced the highway, with no garden in 
front. A wide hall extended from front to rear, with 
doors opening at each side, and at the rear were wide, 
uncarpeted stairs. The hall was dimly lighted though 
the unscreened outer doors were open. The hall was 
without carpets, and near the entrance door stood 
a bare table, upon which was a lamp and beneath which 
were some shoes. The fioor, however, was scrupulously 
clean, and the unpapered walls were white. 

*'In answer to Amelia's rap upon one of the side doors 
a pleasant voice bade us enter. This was the reception 
room, and its sole occupant, when we entered, was an 
aged lady, busy with sewing. She gave us a kindly 
welcome, and soon after left the room. This, I was 
told, was the 'best room,' and surely much effort had 
been made, in a rude way, to make it pleasant. The 
wooden chairs were freshly painted; and Nvith. tla.^ uu- 
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cushioned settle, and a center table with a few books 
upon it, and the portraits of some ancient worthies hang- 
ing on the wall, made up the furnishings. 

'* Here I met Agnes Stanley, and her younger sister, 
Rose, the young ladies of whom my cousin had told me. 
They were beautiful girls. There was an air of delicacy 
and refinement about them strangely inharmonious 
with their rude surroundings. They were bright and 
intelligent and conversed with an ease that was charm- 
ing. To me, Agnes was especially pleasing. Her full, 
blue eyes, continually lighted by her thoughts, were the 
most expressive, and most bewitching eyes I ever saw. 
There was a tender distance in them, suggestive of a 
Paradise beyond. It was charming to watch their chang- 
ing expressions as they interpreted her thoughts. Her 
complexion was fair and clear; and the faultless sym- 
metry of her features was rounded by a healthy physical 
development. Over her forehead fell a profusion of dark 
brown hair, that changed hue with every light and shad- 
ow. Her head had a queenly poise, and her bearing a 
bewitching hint of haughtiness, with no self conscious- 
ness in it. Her mouth was finely moulded, and expres- 
sive as her eyes. And with all of these, she had an inde- 
pendence of spirit and a self-reliance, remarkable for a 
Southern girl. 

**That afternoon was a delightful one. We went to 
the grove, and sat on the grassy bank of the spring, in 
the deep shade of the maples, and talked of books. She 
astonished me by the wide range of her reading, and her 
intelligent appreciation of all she had te.a.d» W^^.'^^J^^^^^ 
too, of authors. Many of my iavotiV^cme^^^V'^^^Ksg^., 
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for she had spent two winters in New York City and 
one year in Europe. Her descriptions of them were 
fascinating; she talked artlessly and in well chosen 
words. At my solicitation she repeated some of her 
favorite poems. Her voice was musical, and she had 
complete command of it, and thereby invested the poems 
with new and wonderful meaning. I had never heard 
one recite so well. The flexibility of her voice, the 
felicity of utterance, the simplicity of manners, and the 
rich beauty of form and face, made her to my boyish 
fancy almost divine. 

' ' This was, to me, a new feeling. I could not an- 
alyze it. To say that I was happy, but poorly tells the 
state of ecstacy in which that afternoon was spent. Most 
of the time we were alone. I hung with delight upon her 
words, and watched her with speechless joy. I had no 
time to think of myself 1 was intoxicated, mad, in the 
delicious dream. 

' ' Befora parting Amelia kindly arranged for the 
young ladies to .spend the next day at my uncle's. 
Amelia vsaid they were fond of music, and as the Com- 
munists had no piano they were coming to play upon 
hers. 

"The parting, that evening, with Agnes was only 
formal; and yet I cannot now but think, that had some 
shrewd observer witnessed it, he would have detected 
behind the mere 'good night, ' a world of unuttered 
meaning. I was in a maze. How I went home that 
night I do not know; or what I said to Amelia or the 
family. I went early to my room; and through the 
sweet wakeful hours of that night I lived over and over 
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the afternoon. I recalled her words, her looks. The 
fascination of her presence seemed still with me. I 
could not think of self. I was lost in her. 

* ' The next day the sisters came. Agnes sang a 
rich soprano, and Rose had a full round alto voice, and 
their voices blended with the perfection that comes 
from long practice and perfect discipline. After much 
urging I joined them in a familiar hymn. I sang bass, 
and Agnes was kind enough to compliment my voice. 
When in college, I was counted the best singer of my 
class, but compared to the singing of the sisters mine 
was discord. 

"This day's companioUvShip made ni}^ love deeper 
for Agnes; and in a hundred ways I came to under- 
stand that she was not indifferent to me. Our parting 
was formal as before. 

'*That evening, as we sat upon the broad porch, my 
aunt, a sweet-tempered, intelligent woman, and, of 
course, thoroughly acquainted with the neighborhood, 
told me of the young ladies. She ran on in a talkative 
way about them for sometime, the substance of which 
was, that they had been at the Phalanx only a few 
weeks, and were b}^ no means contented with their 
surroundings. The people called them proud, and 
'stuck up,' and they did not associate much with the 
Communists. Their father was wealthy. He had a 
large plantation in Alabama, with several hundred 
slaves, and had beside large property in New Orleans 
and Mobile. He was a Communist, and desired his 
daughters to become such, and had sent them there, 
that they might become acquam\.^^^N\>C5\>0ciS. ^^^Oc^vcsr^ 
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and the people. She had never seen the father, but 
he was reported to be a very self-willed and exacting 
man, but very indulgent to his daughters. The mother 
came there with her daughters, and my aunt had met 
her. She Was 'the sweetest woman' she had ever 
known. The mother told her the girls had had many 
offers of marriage but none they thought best to accept, 
and that neither had any lover or gallant. My aunt 
liked the young ladies very much. She knew them 
better than any of the other Communists, and they had 
been almost daily at her house to use the piano. 

" And thus she ran on upon a subject of the greatest 
interest to me. All that she told me but intensified my 
love for Agnes. And then, she had no lover, — ^was 
free to love me if she would! This gave me most hap- 
piness of all. Was I worthy of her love? And then 
came a sense of self-depreciation. Compared with her, 
how worthless I was! And then thoughts of the future 
came to me. If she were by my side how strong, how 
manly, I could become! She might lean upon me, and 
possibly be proud of me. But whatever I did, she 
would be the inspiration of every thought, and the 
object of every ambition. Indeed I felt I could not 
live without her. She was all in all to me. 

' ' Awakenmg from my reverie, I caught the sweet 
penetrating look of my aunt. She had read my secret. 
I knew it before she spoke. 

* "Henry, you are in love with Agnes. And she 
loves you. I read both your stories to-day. I would 
have been blind, indeed, had I not,' she said. 

* "6>, aunt} do you think she loves me?' I asked 
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eagerly. 

' ** Love you? Indeed she does. An old aunt can 
read a young girl's heart.' 

** No words I ever heard, except the sweet confession 
of Agnes herself, were half so rich to me as this assur- 
ance of my good old aunt. 

**And so the days went by in one enchanting dream. 
I saw Agnes every day. When we were apart the 
hours were long; but when together 

*The fleeting hours on angel wings 
Flew o'er me and my dearie.' 

** One evening as we sat together on the mossy turf 
beneath a beech, whose drooping boughs almost touched 
the ground, I told her of my love. Oh, that beautiful 
face, and those glorious eyes, half filled with tears, up- 
turned to mine!-they told me of her answering love. I 
took her hand in mine, where it clung so confidingly; 
and it was a long time before a word was spoken. 
Finally, 

* * * I am so glad you love me, ' she said. 

* ' And then I folded her in my arms, for she was 
wholly mine. 

* * Our secret soon became known and was respected 
by all. My uncle and aunt gave their hearty approval, 
and we only waited for Agnes' father and mother to 
give theirs. But that never came, except upon con- 
dition that I should become a Socialist, resign my 
commission in the army, abjure all worldly ambitions, 
and give myself up to a ceaseless ^ai w^ow. >CciS. ^^'^- 

listed system of things. For Yiet sw^^X ^^^si^^ \xv^^\5^ 
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bring myself to consent. But the more I studied their 
doctrines the farther I was away from them. I soon 
found myself not only unable to believe them, but posi- 
tively repulsed by them; and finally I came to dislike 
everybody connected with the system, except Agnes 
and her sweet sister. 

" Agnes herself, was not a Socialist. She disliked 
their doctrines as heartily as I. But from her childhood 
she had heard them talked and had come, in a general 
wa}^ to acknowledge them. They were a part of her 
education. While in Europe she was under the instruc- 
tion of the divSciples of Fourier and Saint-Simon; and 
w^hen in New York she was taught by Brisbane and 
Andrews. She came, therefore, by these surroundings, 
and under her father's authority, to be classed among 
the CommunivSts. 

"Many letters were wTitten the father, but to each 
came the one answer; that his daughter should never 
marry outside of the Community. In this he was in- 
flexiMe, and our hopes of marriage and of home were 
ended. 

* ' I never saw the father nor mother. 

' ' Late in the Summer Agnes and her sister were 
called home. Our parting was a vSad one, made more 
sad by the father forbidding her to write to me, or to 
receive letters from me. But we pledged our eternal 
love, and agreed to each remain unmarried and trust 
to God that we might sometime be made happy with 
each other. And I have kept my promise, and shall 
keep it. Whether she has, I do not know; but I have 
7&//^ in her and in her love. At first slie \\to\.^ ^m^dx^i. 
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and thus I heard from her; but her father forbade that 
correspondence, and so all communication ended. 

** I reported to the army for duty, and was sent by 
the commanding ofl&cer to my present station; and this 
visit is the first I have seen of the world of mankind, 
since the sad parting with her. I care nothing for 
society. The presence of men is painful to me. I 
feared that brooding over my sorrow I had lost all hu- 
man sympathy. But you have taught me better. You 
have made me forget myself; but I trust nothing can 
make me forget her. Her dear image is in my soul. 
and to her I cling with the love and trust of a woman. 

** I have read, and heard, much of both Col. Story 
and Prof Wright. Prof Wright is among the ablest 
and most learned defenders of the Communistic doc- 
trines. He surely is free, too, to tell all. It is a danger- 
ous system. Its members are mostly foreigners; and 
it is destined at no far future to make trouble in our 
country. The system, in all its phases, is in bad re- 
pute abroad, and the leaders, taking advantage of our 
toleration, come here to sow the seeds of restlessness, 
and discontent, and enmity, the coUvSequences of which 
we cannot now measure. 

**This" continued he, "is m}^ stor>\ This is the 
reason that I know so much of Communism and An- 
archy with all their hateful doctrines. But their aw- 
ful philosophy holds a disciple that, to me, is all the 
world, aye, all of Heaven. And so long as she is there 
a peculiar fascination hangs about it, for her presence 
glorifies their bloody dreams. ' ' 

My friend ended. He put Yiis iae^ m\iv^V'axA^'as^$L 
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sat moveless. I could see, however, by his breathing 
his deep emotion. His story was complete. I could 
ask no question, and he had in no way sought for 
sympathy. I could, therefore, say nothing. But, 
after a few minutes, I took his arm and we walked to- 
gether back to the boat. 



CHAPTER. IV. 



A STRANGE FACT WITH AN EASY EXPLANATION. 



**And his it/e, though in all things, so gifted and skilled^ 
Was at best but a promise which nothing fulfilled.^* 



THE story of my friend had so wrought upon me, 
that, though I courted sleep, the ''fickle jade" forsook 
me, and the**wee sma' hours" gave place to full day, 

before * 'Nature's sweet restorer" gave me rest. It 
was, therefore, late morning when I arose. After 
breakfast I sought my friend. I learned that he had 
not yet arisen. A soldier told me that it was not un- 
usual for him to sleep late of mornings. But in spite 
of these assurances I felt greatly concerned, fearing 
that the nervous strain had been seriously felt. I went 
to his room, and rapped upon the door. Receiving no 
response, I opened the door. He was awake. His 
great, hungry eyes turned on me with pitiful question-. 
ing. I spoke to him. He gave no reply, but into the 
face, so wonderfully expressive, came a tired vacancy. 
His hands were hot. I put my fingers on his temples. 
The veins were swollen, and his pulses beat rapidly 
and strong. His breath came quick and hot. I called 
his name as I bent over him, but the only response was 
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an inarticulate muttering. The fever was on him. And 
as I looked into his face, so manly and noble, my quick 
sympathy read the lines of his pain. I took both his 
hands in mine and knelt beside him. My throat choked, 
and my heart ached, so I could not speak, but God, 
who heareth words unspoken, heard my prayer. 

While thus kneeling and unconscious of any presence, 
I felt a hand laid on my head, and a voice said, 

" My boy; is your friend ill?" 

It was Prof. Wright. I looked in his face, and with- 
out rising or speaking, burst into tears. His strong 
arms lifted me up, and drawing me close to him, in a 
passionate way, patted my cheek as he would a child's. 
This tenderness, from one so misanthropic, and so stem, 
bewildered me. I leaned my head upon his shoulder, 
as I would upon my father's. He was surely human! 
And when I again looked in his face his eyes were 
filled with tears. 

And thus I first learned that men are often better 
than their creed or faith. 

After carefully examining my friend for several 
minutes he turned to me and said; — 

" Your friend is very ill. His symptoms indicate a 
disturbance of the heart, resulting from nervous strain 
or shock. Was he well last night?" 

*'Yes," I replied. 

"Well, he is very ill now, and his symptoms are 
quite alarming," said he, and turning left the room. 

I bent over my friend. His breathing was labored, 
and his eyes were expressionless. His hands were 
parched and dry, I bathed his face and \iawds m csAd 
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water. This gave him rest, and he soon after fell into 
a quiet sleep. But I was greatly alarmed. 

My love for my friend was, and still is, to me, incom- 
prehensible. It was like the love of a woman. I leaned 
on him in personal helplessness. The love of a boy, 
for a man, has something noble in it. It is different 
from any other love. It is an education to the boy, 
if the man he loves is worthy of his devotion. For 
there is in a true manhood all that is sublime. The 
true man is strong. The boy can lean on him. He is 
wise. His counsels can be accepted. Out from him 
goes an elevating influence, that stimulates the boy, 
and makes him stronger and better. My friend was to 
me strength, and wisdom, and goodness. And the 
knowledge that he had loved and suffered brought him 
closer to me. And now that his life was in danger 
terrified me, and I wept. 

** I have brought your friend sure relief," said the 
Professor, as he stopped before the open door, and beck- 
oned a man to enter. Him, he introduced to me, as 
Dr. Hunt, of the* 'Community." I stepped aside that the 
physician might examine the patient. This, however, 
he did not do; but, instead, turned around slowly, 
winked his eyelids rapidly for a minute or more, and 
then closed his eyes; shrugged his shoulders; twitched 
his arms and hands convulsively, and breathed deeply 
and harshly. He then turned to the bed, and com- 
menced making passes over the sick man, from his 
head toward his feet, not quite touching him, and snap- 
ping his fingers at the end of each movement. This 
be continued with great eneTgy . 1 V\vtyv^^\\n»^>x>»^ 
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to Prof. Wright. 

" Dr. Hunt is a healing medium/* said he, in answer 
to my look, '' and is now in a trance. He heals with- 
out the administration of medicines, and never fails of 
a cure.'* 

** Whence comes the curative power ?'* I asked, in a 
whisper. 

** He claims it is from the spirit world/* was his eva- 
sive reply. 

'* Does that performance ever cure the sick?** I asked 
as we stepped near the door. 

" It does always; at least they so claim,'* said he. 
" But in bad cases they sometimes have a circle, that 
the influence may be stronger." 

*' A circle of what?" I inquired. 

** Of mediums." 

*' Is Dr. Hunt a physician?" 

**No,*' he replied. ''They call him a doctor be- 
cause by these manipulations he cures the sick." 

" Is he then ignorant of medicine?' ' I asked. 

'' Yes, and of everything else, ' he answered. ''Intelli- 
gence is in the way of success in his business. I doubt 
if he can read. And, in his class, this ignorance is by 
no means exceptional." 

** And those who believe his claims must be ignorant, 
too," I suggested. 

''Not always,*' he replied. "These same claims 
have, in turn, been called Mesmerism, Magnetism, 
Hypnotism, and, under each name, many wonderful 
things have been done. ' ' 

The operator here ceased his performance, and left 
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the room, shaking first one hand and then the other as 
he went. I went to the bed. To my surprise the per- 
spiration had started on the sick man's forehead, and 
his hands were damp. As Prof. Wright approached^ 
I placed the hand I held in his. 

** It is a marvelous change," I said. 

*' Not wonderful," he replied coolly, and with an air 
that intimated that if I could see what he had seen I 
would not be amazed. And he left the room. 

The sick man's breathing was less labored, and his 
pulse was regular and less strong. I turned him on 
his side, and he sank into an easy, natural slumber. I 
sat by his side and watched his slumber for an hour. 
At the end of that time, he awoke, conversed in a ra- 
tional way, and took food. 

Late in the afternoon our steamer left the landing at 
Shreveport, amid a fog so dense that lamps were light- 
ed in the cabin. I was near my friend to watch him, 
as he slept, and minister to him when awake. His 
fever came on again and increased as the day wore 
away. The motion of the boat, and the noise of the 
machinery, irritated his nerves and brain, and by nine 
o'clock he was burning with fever again and his mind 
was wandering at times. I sought for Dr. Hunt. He 
was below, playing some game of cards with the deck 
hands. As I approached he was regaling his compan- 
ions with some vulgar story, interlarded with oaths of 
awful blasphemy. I turned away without vSpeaking. 
On my way to the cabin I came upon Prof. Wright, 
earnestly engaged in the discussion of \v\s> ^i^^^vsXsssas. 
with a half dozen gentlemen, w\vo \iadL ^Vv^^^x^JC^ v^^^g. 
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passage at Shreveport. I called him aside, and told 
him of the condition of the sick man. He expressed 
surprise, and proposed to call Dr. Hunt again. I begged 
him not to do so, and told him what I had heard and 
seen. He laughed at my simplicity. I requested that 
he call a physician instead. He informed me that 
there was none on board, and that the boat would not 
again land until she reached her destination; and that 
even there we would find no physician. 

' ' Have you no knowledge of medicine?' ' I asked 
eagerly. 

"None, except in a general way. ' have studied 
enough, however," he continued, "to lose all faith in 
the pretensions of medical men. Dr. Hunt is our only 
hope." 

"Please bring him then, " said I, ii desperation. 

When I returned to the sick man's room he directed 
me to prepare a certain medicine at his ride. I did as 
directed, and administered it to him. At this time 
Dr. Hunt entered, bringing with him the strong odor 
of whiskey. My friend beckoned him away. In an 
hour the fever was gone, and a quiet sleep followed 
that lasted with few interruptions during the night. 
And the next day he was able to attend to his duties, 
though he looked pale and weak. 

About noon we reached the first flood wood dam, 
that made farther ascent of the river impossible. Dur- 
ing the flood seasons, the waters often leave the chan- 
nel of the upper river, and cut new channels through 
the dense forests, and undermining thousands of trees. 
These, with their branches and roots, are earned do^u 
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by the swift currents. Some of these often become 
fastened, in the mud or sand, and others are piled up- 
on them, and thus stretch across the channel, become 
interlaced with each other and fastened in the banks. 
In this way dams are formed, against which other fresh- 
ets bring their trees, and thus bank up the channels for 
miles. 

Here, Government w^agons met us from the Fort. 
The supplies were trauvsferred from the barge during 
the day. 

" Do you leave us here?" I asked Prof Wright. 

'' Yes," he answered. "We expected our wagons 
here upon our arrival; but our boat is several hours 
ahead of its usual time. Our wagons will reach here 
today." 

** Do you go toward the Fort ? "' 

' ' No. Our way is south of west, and the Fort much 
farther north." 

"I am sorr>%" I said. " I have become strangely 
interested in you, and in your curious doctrines, and had 
hoped that we might be longer together." 

** Come and visit us, at the Community," he said, 
** and be sure that your friend comes too. You may 
then become better acquainted with us and our philos- 
ophy. Will you come?" 

** I need not assure you of the happiness such a visit 
will give me. And my friendj I am sure, will go. But 
there is one thing, " I continued, **that I can hardly 
wait to know. By what power does Dr. Hunt cure 
disease? You told me he had the power." 

" That is no part of our philoso^^vy >'' ^^ ^xss^^x^^. 
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' ' The Spiritists have a philosophy of their own. With 
their pretensions I have little sympathy; though many 
of our people have. Dr. Hunt is a member of our Com- 
munity. He preaches hfe doctrines there, and works 
his pretended miracles among his admiring disciples. 
Further than this, we have no connection with it. ' ' 

" Who are the Spiritists and what is their faith?'* I 
asked. 

' ' Your question is a broad one, ' ' was his reply. 
' ' The believers in that doctrine, as a rule, are persons 
of a lively imagination, who have a tendency to ideal- 
ize all faiths and give to them a marvelous character. 
Not finding this passion gratified in the church or the 
world, they have invoked the spirits of the departed, 
and the ghosts from the eternal world. This quickens 
their emotional faculties, and on this unsubstantial basis 
they build their faith. Just what that faith is, they, 
themselves, do not know. Each has a faith of his own, 
and they have no common tie but the name. * ' 

* * What is the histoiy of the system, if it be a sys- 
tem? ' ' I asked. 

' * It had its origin a few years ago, it is^ said, in a 
little village in Western New York, in the family of a, 
bricklayer, named Fox. He had several uneducated 
and uncontrollable girls. In the presence of these girls 
strange rappings were heard. At length some one 
suggested that they might be spirits, who were rapping. 
In reply to this suggestion came a series of violent 
knockings. The neighbors were called in; the super- 
stitious were frightened. By means of the alphabet 
being called over, communications -were speWe^ om\. 
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and questions answered. Exaggerated stories were told, 
and the newspapers gave them circulation. The girls 
gave exhibitions in the houses of the village; and soon 
after went to the cities. VavSt sums of money were 
realized by their operations. Mediums were rapidly- 
developed all over the country. A few men of charac- 
ter gave it their support. 

** It soon took on other phases, — such as the moving 
of tables, chairs, etc. Most of the manifestations of 
this character, however, were done in the dark. This 
was manifestly a ruse of the mediums to avoid detec- 
tion. Then persons were attacked by strange, ner\'ous 
spasms, such as 3^ou saw in Dr. Hunt yesterday. 
While thus affected they will talk, and write, and op- 
erate on the sick, and a variety of other performances. 
It has assumed a variety of forms, and has led its be- 
lievers into every superstition and extravagance, and 
its doctrines are as various as the notions of the persons 
who teach?" 

*'And has the system no foundation in truth?" I 
queried. 

*' It would be strange, indeed,'' he answered, "if 
some truths were not embraced in such a variety of 
superstitions. But amid so many false and extrava- 
gant notions few find them." 

**How can these manifestations be explained, then?" 
I asked. 

** It is probable,'' was his reply, ** that most of them 
are deception. Some, doubtless, are the result of ner- 
vous affection, as in the case of Angelica Cotton, given 
fiilly by Mrs, Crowe, in her cunous ' ^y'^n. ^\\^ ^K 
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Nature.' The convulsions and spasms are probably 
vsome form of disease, akin to somnambulism. This, at 
least, is a charitable view of the subject." 

' ' But, ' ' I continued, ' ' where comes the power to 
cure disease? We saw the fact yesterday. " ^ 

" That is a manifestation of animal magnetism,'' re- 
plied he. ' ' The books are filled with facts wonderful 
as this. Physicians call it hypnotism; and many of 
them use it extensively in their practice. I am thor- 
ouglil}' convinced of the power of animal magnetism, 
or hypnotism, to cure disease. I have seen many facts 
as convincing as the one we saw yesterday. How 
the effect is produced, however, we do not know." 

" I am by no means convinced," I said. "It seems 
clear to me that magnetism or hypnotism, has no 
surer foundation than vSpiritism, itself. Have you not, 
to explain one thing, embraced another equally as 
groundless?" 

" Engaged in philosophy again?" broke in the cheer- 
ful voice of Lieut. Graunis. "I presume this is a 
parting tete-a-tete. ' ' 

"We were trying to solve the mystery of your cure 
yesterday," I said, arising. "It seems to me almost 
miraculous. ' ' 

"A very cheap miracle," he said laughing. "I can 
easily solve it. For several years I have been afflicted 
with such attacks as I had yesterday. Any extreme 
nervous agitation, not infrequently induces one. Some- 
times, some irregularity of diet or habits, or long fa- 
tigue, will result in one. They are by no means dan- 
gerous, I consnlttd. a physician not long ago and he 
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gave me a remedy. I had taken it but a few minutes 
before you came to my room. It sometimes makes my 
mind wander, and then induces sleep. It has not 
failed to quiet the action of my heart and arrest the 
fever. Perspiration and sleep follow. When I awoke 
yesterday, after my finst attack, the grating of the 
machinery irritated ni}^ ner\'es, and the fever came on 
again. Then the second dose you gave me. It worked 
its purpose well, as \'ou see." 

Perceiving the embarrassment this account gave to 
Prof. Wright, I said, 

**To me your explanation is .satisfactory." 

And then I added, 

" Prof. Wright has kindly invited us to visit him, 
and the Community, at our earliest convenience. It 
is needless to say that I have accepted subject to your 
wishes. ' ' 

" Very gladly will I accept," he replied. "I am 
sure, to us, the visit will be one of great pleasure and 
profit. I thank you heartily," he continued, addressing 
the Professor, "and, as soon as a few duties are dis- 
charged, we will see you at your home. ' ' 

"Come for a stay of several wrecks," said the Pro- 
fessor, as he clasped our hands in a hearty good bye. 

And in a few minutes we were on our way to the 
Fort. 



CHAPTER. V. 



THE SERMON IN THE WHDERNESS. 



^ 



\ 



**And the lark soaring on, lost in light. 
Shook the davm, with a song, from the sun." 



OUR way lay along the river, but entirely within the 
hilless valley. There was no road beaten, and 
the stiff stems of the tall grass grated against the 

wagon boxes. The flies were so numerous, and so 
hungry, that during the day, our horses plunged and 
fretted, and we were compelled to make much of our 
journey in the night time, to save the poor creatures 
from suffering. The grass, too, was infested with 
poisonous reptiles and insects, making travel unsafe 
for a pedestrian. The days, too, were oppressively 
hot, but the nights were cool and refreshing, and, as 
the moon was at her full, our night rides were by no 
means unpleasant. From the steamboat to the Fort 
were four days. 

As we sat in our wagon, — Lieut. Grannis and I, — 
beneath the thick branches of a tree, overgrown with 
vines, so dense as to shut out the hot rays of the mid- 
day sun, I repeated to him Prof. Wright's explanation 
of his cure, given in the preceding chapter. My friend 
laughed heartily. 

56 
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*'This,'* said he, **is one of the curious things in 
human nature. Prof. Wright is a sceptic. He prides 
himself upon his doubt, or positive unbelief. And he 
is a representative of all sceptics or agnostics. He is 
ready to adopt an explanation of any suppOvSed fact 
that he disbelieves, when the explanation is as extrav- 
agant as the wildest dream. Such are his Mesmerism, 
and his hypnotism, and his magnetism. They, at least, 
are unsupportable in our present state of knowledge. 
What the future may reveal of the agency of animal 
magnetism in the economy of life, it is impossible now 
to say. But he assumes the existence, and intelligent 
activity, of an intangible something, without the 
slightest proof to sustain it. And, then, you say, he 
was satisfied with the explanation. This, surely, re- 
quires an exercise of faith which he would scoff in the 
Christian believer." 

**I had supposed," I suggested, "that Mesmerism, 
and hypnotism, and animal magnetism, were a science. 
Are they groundless?" 

*' You know that science and invention are yet in 
their infancy," he said with more solemnity in his 
manner. ' ' We live within a little circle, vSo small that 
the lines almost touch our feet. What is within this 
circle we call the Known; all that is without is the 
Unknown. It has been the work of investigation and 
discovery since men have thought, to enlarge this little 
circle — to push the lines farther out. Much has been 
done; but the great Unknown is still fathomless and 
mysterious. What to-day seems but a dream, to-mor- 
row may prove a reality . It is uwsa.fe Vo ^-a:^ "Ccsa^. ^<ss2ic^ 
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and such a thing can never be. Our grandfathers 
would have thought him mad who told of the powers 
of steam, electricity and light. Yet these powers are 
living realities to-day. And, in a utilitarian sense, 
what the To-morrow shall be no prophet can tell — no 
seer can discern — no poet sing. The sky is red with 
promises. To-day they are undefined; to-morrow the 
simplest shall read them. 

* ' ' These facts should, at least, make us very modest 
in our dogmatism. Of many things we can only say, 
' They are not knowu.' This may be said of Mesmer- 
ism, magnetism, hypnotism. If these exist anywhere, 
it is in the unknown. Could the old German dreamer 
awaken in his grave, he would smile at the claims 
men are making of his dream. In the present state of 
our knowledge these are only fair sounding names. 
They are, at best, only the 'filmy fabric of a dream.* 
There are no facts given to prove the existence of such 
forces. A close investigation of the alleged facts will 
show them groundless as my cure by magnetism. The 
belief in these things, comes from the dispositions of 
many persons to believe in the mysterious. Nor are 
scientific men always free from this tendency. And, 
on this common ground, stand the believers in these 
intangible forces, and the spiritists." 

' ' Prof. Wright is much opposed to the spiritists, ' ' 
I said. 

'' Very likely," he made reply. "But in the dis- 
position, of which I spoke, they are on common 
ground. He accounts for their manifestations by an- 
jmal magnetism. They explain them by the agency 
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of the spirits of the dead. Like the Sadduces, he de- 
nies both angels and spirits, and gives to an unknown 
force an intelligence and systematic operation. They 
believe the force is from the presence of the spirits of 
the dead. Both are in the mysterious, and both alike 
fanatics. The real difference is only, that the one re- 
fers to natural, but unknown, forces, the other to 
super-natural, and equally unknown forces. Prof. 
Wright — and I speak of him because he is the repre- 
sentative of a large class of men — opposes one assump- 
tion, by arraying against it another assumption, and 
thus leaves the whole question as open as before. ' ' 

"Is there, then, no such thing as animal magne- 
tism?" I asked. 

' ' Not in the sense in which the term is used by 
Prof Wright and that vSchool," was his answer. 
'* There is an influence that goes out from men, that 
stamps their personality upon their fellows. Wc feel 
this in the orator. Wc recognize it in the pleasure 
the personal presence of some men give us, and the 
repulsiveness we feel in the presence of others. This 
influence goes out from men like their breath. It is 
felt everywhere. But it has no power to work the 
wonders claimed for it. Mesmerism, h^^pnotism, mag- 
netism, and the other names meaning the same thing, 
are only convenient expedients to which many people 
resort to explain what they do not understand." 

" Without assuming this force, how can j^ou explain 
spiritism?" I inquired. 

* * It is by no means necessar^^ that it should be ex- 
plained/' he replied. "1 teaWy Vwqvn \\VOvfc ^\ -^Nns^ 
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is called the manifestations. I have seen a few of the 
alleged tests, but with no satisfaction in any instance. 
I have, however, read many books devoted to the faith, 
and have heard many of the lectures. My objection 
to it is that it gives us nothing. With all of their pre- 
tended communications there has never been uttered a 
new thought. They have never discovered a new 
fact; — never revealed a new truth. With all the claims 
of their mediums and authors, they have added noth- 
ing to Science. Not a new fossil from the rocks, nor 
a new flower from the field, nor a new law governing 
the movements of the heavenly bodies, have they 
added to what men already knew. They have added 
nothing to the empire of mind, nor to the existing 
knowledge of the body, with its wondrous powers. All 
of their communications are only words, — all of their 
revelations are dreams, dreams. 

' ' But there lies against the system a still greater ob- 
jection. Christianity has proved itself the friend of 
men. Wherever it goes it carries enlightenment, civili- 
zation, happiness. It lifts the burdens from the race, 
and makes light the darkness. Its presence, with any 
people, is a power for good. Whatever opposes Chris- 
tianity is an enemy of the highest good to men. It is 
a melancholy fact that spiritism has linked itself to 
every phase of infidelity, and its literature is full of 
wicked venom for the religion of Christ. It even 
stoops to ridicule, with sarcastic levity, the divinest 
sentiments and truths uttered by Him. It takes away 
the support of men, and makes its advocates, teachers, 
snd followers, unsatisSed and restless dteameis. TlVl^>j 
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are always seeking and never coming to the knowledge 
of the truth. '* 

'' I am glad to hear your good words for Christ," I 
said with enthusiasm. ' ' The Professor nearly wrecked 
my faith." 

" The man must be a partial student of the world's 
needs," came the answer, " who does not see, and hear, 
the demand for Christ. It is everj^where. Christ stands 
out, the central figure in history. He is the inspira- 
tion of the world's wonderful activities. He towers 
among men as Mt. Washington among his foothills. 
All of our noblest institutions are built upon his philos- 
ophy. All of our sublimest thoughts are borrowed 
from him. Men have become great. But all great 
men have belonged to some nation or to some age. Not 
so with Christ. He is cosmopolitan. He belongs to 
all time and to all nations. The wisdom of all time, 
past and future, was in him. He was the incarnated 
Thought of God. And he is so great that all other 
greatness seems as nothing. 

'* I saw once, Venus pass over the face of the sun. 
It was like a black speck on the blazing plain. How 
small it was ! Not larger than a pin's head to my vis- 
ion. And how magnificent the background of the sun! 
So when the world's greatest men stand over against 
Christ, they dwindle to a mere speck against the lu- 
nunous back ground of his greatness. And the measure- 
less brilliancy of his life makes all human glor>' fade, 
as the light of the flickering lamp grows dim in the 
blaze of the sun of noon. All true greatness and <^oodr 
ness consists in being with H.mi, of'KvKvaxAm^^>xss.: 
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These sublime utterances fascinated me. I looked in 
the face of my friend in wonder. I would not have 
been surprised if a nimbus of glory had rested on his 
head. 

"I have never seen Christ so magnified before," I 
said in enthusiasm. "I see now a diviner Savior than 
ever." 

" I am happy that you do/' was his modest reply. 
*'And in the presence of vsuch a Christ," he continued, 
as though thinking aloud, ' ' how poor and contemptible 
are the creeds, the 'isms and the ' ologies of men ! " 

*' I was disturbed by the insinuating scepticivsm of 
Prof. Wright," I continued, "but your broad views of 
Christ make me happy." 

' ' In Christ is true happiness, always. ' ' said he. 
' * There is little real happiness out of the faith he^ives. 
Men, elsewhere, wander, and wander, and find no rest. 
They stumble in the darkness, and when they fall they 
find no out-stretched hand to save them. But in 
Christ is the satisfaction of our highest desires. Are 
we weary ? He will give us rest. Are we heavy-laden? 
He will make the burden light. Are we thirsty ? He 
will give us of the water of Life that we shall thirst no 
more. Are we hungry ? He will give us bread. Is 
it dark ? He is the Light of the world. Are we lost ? 
He is the Good Shepherd that carries us home. There 
is not, in short, in all the manifold experiences of hu- 
man life, a single need He does not supply — a single 
spiritual asking He does not answer. ' ' 

" But why do not Christian people all see Him so ? " 
I asked eagerly. 
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** The difficulty is," he replied, '*that people too often 
put a creed, or dogma, between them and Christ, that 
shuts his glory all away. We must come close to Him 
in a perfect fellowship. Nothing must be between us. 
Perhaps another reason is that many good Christians, 
in some way, believe that they are saved by an event — 
an act. Hence they talk about being saved by the 
death of Christ. Things like this get between us and 
Him. We are not saved by an event. His death was 
only an event, as were his miracles and his teachings. 
We must come to understand that we are saved by 
Christ himself Our Savior is a living, personal Christ, 
who is ever with us 'even unto the end of the world. ' 
When we lay so much stress upon a fact, or an event, 
we fail to look behind it to Him who made all events. 
We must shake off all dogmas, theories, philosophies, 
and theologies. ThCvSe may be the garments in which 
truth is clothed; but they are only tattered garments, 
at best. ' ' 

*' I now know," said I, in great humiliation, ''that 
something has been between me and Christ. I have 
tried, at least, to put a philosophy there." 

" Faith needs no philosophy," he answered. "You 
need no more to give faith a reason for what it sees, 
than a reason to convince a mother's heart that she 
loves her baby." 

A duty at this moment called my friend away. A 
new heaven and a new earth had opened to me. I was 
amazed; but I was happy. It was to me an apoca- 
lypse. 

My stay at the Fort was not au^l\v^\^•aL^'a.^\\.<cs^^ *^Nnsl 
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barracks were built of logs, which were banked against 
with loose earth. The location had been chosen for 
effectiveness of defense, but it was a beautiful one as 
well. The Fort was upon quite an elevation of land 
and commanded a view of a broad country for miles 
around. On the south, however, and not a half mile 
distant, was a. large body of timber. This broke up 
the prairie view, and added much to the beauty of the 
scene. The guns were so mounted as to bear upon 
this forest as the most probable point of attack. 

The condition of the soldiers was a deplorable one. 
They were idle and dissipated, spending most of their 
time in gambling and sleeping. Poor fellows ! I could 
but pity them. Their lives were so monotonous and 
uneventful, as to be oppressive. There was no society 
to exercise a refining influence upon them, — no books, 
— no ambitions, — and vShut out from the great world of 
human life, their condition had all the painfulness of 
banishment, and the hopelessness of imprisonment. 
One thing, however, was a relief from this: — they felt 
this condition much less than refined and educated 
men. I was told that many of them were criminals — 
were fugitives from justice, who had enlisted in the 
army, to avoid the penalties of the civil law. And 
here, truly, the ofiicers of the law would be unlikely to 
pursue them. 

The condition of the ofiicers, and their families, was 

little better. There were but four women at the Fort, 

nor, indeed, for many miles from it. These were the 

wife and mother of Col. Smedley, the commandant, 

and the wives of two inferior officers. T\i^^ iav?id^ ^ 
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little society, into which there were none others to be 
admitted. Their only guests were the sunny memor- 
ies of the past. While at the Fort, I was honored by 
being entertained at the home of the commandant, — a 
home filled with love, if not contentment. The ladies 
asked me hundreds of questions about the great world 
from which I came, and listened, with absorbed inter- 
est, to my replies. They were eager as children to 
hear the story of another life than theirs. In their 
awful isolation they were greedy for even glimpses of 
the world. They ^uiFer^d more than the men, for 
women are more dependent upon social influences and 
surroundings than men. ' Prison reports show that 
women do not bear imprisonment as well as men, and 
that they soon die when deprived of the vSOcial enjoy- 
ments of life. 

"lean bear this life, myself," said Col. Smedley 
to me one day, ''but my wife and mother fret, like 
caged birds, in this isolation. They are dying here. 
They could go out if they would; but they will not 
leave me. I am compelled to remain. Army discipline 
knows no sympathy. The generals in their comfortable 
homes in Washhigton, have little thought or care for 
the comfort of their inferiors in distant forts. ' ' 

" Why are you here ? " I asked. 

**Ido not know," he answered. "Soldiers know 
nothing but to obey." 

"But," I said, "do your orders reveal nothing of 
your purpose here?" 

" No," he answered. " In a general way they relate 
to the Indians, and the guatdm^ oi \Xv^ lT<^\s^Cv^^. ^^'^ 
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have, however, never had anything to do, and prcfc- 
ably never shall. Further than this I know nothing. ' ' 

"Are the Indians here?" I asked. 

" Yes, many of them" he replied. '* The Choctaws 
are north of us, and the Chickasaws, west. Visitors 
of both tribes are here Often; but our relations have al- 
ways been friendly." 

"Are these tribes civilized? " was my inquiry. 

' ' No, ' ' he answered with emphasis. ' ' The civiliza- 
tion of an Indian is in exact proportion to the amount 
of white blood in his veins. No more, no less. ' ' 

"Am I to understand, then, that there are no civil- 
ized Indians ? " I asked in astonishment. 

" I have never seen one," he answered, ** though I 
have had acquaintance with various tribes for many 
years. A civilized Indian would be a paradox. An 
Indian can no more be civilized, than a tiger or a hy- 
ena can be domesticated. He might, for a time, be 
subject to civilizing influences, but the wild and savage 
disposition is there, and upon provocation will assert 
itself." 

" I have never seen an Indian," I said, "but I have 
read of the display of magnificent qualities, of mind 
and heart, by the leaders of $ome tribes. ' ' 

" Very true," was his reply. "American literature 
is full of such fictions. But let me assure you, that the 
magnificent qualities, of which you speak, exist in 
books only. The Indian of real life is cruel, treacher- 
ous, false to every promise, cowardly, and absolutely 
incapable of any sense of honor or of justice." 
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**You astonish me," I replied. **My sympathies 
have gone out toward the Indians." 

**I tell you 'the unvarnished tale.* The soldier 
knows the Indians better than the author of books, " 
was his reply. 

** But does not the soldier know them in war, when 
all their bad passions are aroused ? " I asked. 

** Not alone in war," he replied. " We know them 
in peace as well. As friends, we cannot trust them. 
An Indian is saf^r as an enemy than as a friend. We 
have learned this too often, and too well." 

We were delighted at tea with the presence of the 
Lieutenant. His charming manners, and intelligent 
conversation, gave pleasure to all. It was our last 
evening at the Fort. In the early morning we bade 
good bye to our friends and started on our promised 
visit to the Community. 

It was late in the afternoon of that day, when, from 
an eminence, we saw the beautiful farm of the Com- 
munists. It lay, like a glad blessing, on the face of 
the prairie. It seemed, at first sight, but a short dis- 
tance away, but the vision was deceptive, and we wj:e 
more than two hours in reaching it. And after a late 
supper we went to our room, without seeing either 
Prof. Wright or Col. Story. 

It was late in the morning when we left our room. 
In the hall we were met by Prof. Wright, whose greet- 
ing was warm and friendly. 

** I was told last night that you were here," he said, 
**and I sought you, but you had retired. My informant 
did not know your names, WX., a^\^'\^^'^'^'^^'vNss5^"^^x>., 
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I knew readily what 'angels unawares' were with us. 
We farmers," he continued, ''breakfast early. I knew 
you were tired and would wish to sleep late, and I or- 
dered breakfast to be kept for you. Put yourselves at 
ease, and I will have it made ready at once,'* he 
continued as he led us to a waiting room, and de- 
parted. 

We seated ourselves near the open window, through 
which a flood of sunshine fell, and looked out on the 
broad fields, rich with the promised harvest. 

* ' This is a morning to make one happy, ' ' I remarked. 

Before any reply came, we heard voices approaching, 
and scarcely had we time to turn about when two 
ladies entered the open door. In an instant my friend 
leaped to his feet, and with arms extended Cried, 

* 'Oh, Agnes!" 

And in the same breath came the answering cry, — 

** Henry, oh, Henry!" 

And the lovers fell into each other's arms. 

The other lady turned, at once, and left the room, 
and in a moment I followed her, and closed the door, 
and the lovers were left alone. 



CHAPTER VI. 



THE SUNNY SIDE OF LIFE. 



*' The present want rnvnt aye be fed. 

And first relieved the present care^' 
* Give vt< this day our daily bread,' 
Must be recited in our prayer 

Before * forgive us,' can be said. 

And he who lifts a soul from vice. 
And leads the way to better lands. 

Must part his raiment, share his slice. 
And oft with weary, bleeding hands, 

Pare the long path with sacrifice.'' 



I WENT to breakfast alone. The Professor sat near 
me by the window. He told me of his journey 
home, and the delightful rest that awaited him. 

"Col. Story has not yet returned," he continued, 
** and is doubtless waiting at Shreveport for the Stan- 
leys, from Alabama. In some way they have missed 
each other, and I found the visitors here on my return. 
I am pleased that you can meet them. They are wor- 
thy people.*' 

** I think my friend has met them," I replied, "or, 
at least, the young ladies." 

"I thought quite likely," was his reply. "Their 
meeting must have been a surprise, as none knew of 
his coming, or yours." 
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' ' Did you know of Lieut. Grannis until your meet- 
ing with him on the boat?" I asked. 

"Oh, yes," he said, " though I did not really recog- 
nize him as the friend of the Stanleys until this morn- 
ing. You have kept me so busy explaining our doc- 
trines, that I have had little thought of anything else.'* 

"Are the Stanleys Communists?" I questioned. 

' ' Mr. Stanley is a believer in our philosophy, and 
is identified with us, ' ' he said. ' ' His interest here is 
largely a financial one, however. He has advanced 
some moneys to Col. Story. But whoever believes 
with us, is a member with us. We have no other test. 
We seek to establish a brotherhood of mankind. ' ' 

' ' Do you not require a community of property as 
well as of belief ?" I inquired. 

" In a narrow sense we do;" was his reply; "but in 
a broader sense this is not demanded. Many of our 
members are with us in faith and fellowship, whose 
property is held aloof This is true, for instance, of 
Mr. Stanley. I am told that he is very wealthy; but 
we share little of it. We are always pleased to have 
each believer put into the Community his possessions, 
and most disciples deem it a great privilege to do so. 
But we never urge it, — indeed we never ask it." 

" Do you have an organization, with a board of trus- 
tees that holds title to the property, and with power to 
manage the affairs?" I queried. 

"No," he replied. "The title of the land here is 
in the name of Col. Story, as I explained to you." 

** And has your Community, then, no title to it?" 

'No written title/' was his answer. ''In a s^uXi- 
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mental way, however, we each have an interest in it." 

"This may be all right," I suggested, * 'while Col. 
Story lives ; but if he die, could not his heirs dispos- 
sess your Community of it ?'' 

"Very likely,'' he answered. " And this is one of 
the tyrranies of Government. Government always robs 
the poor and innocent, and favors the crafty and the 
rich." 

Not being in a mood to listen to a repetition or his 
notions of Government I changed the theme, by in- 
quiring again about the Stanleys. 

"They have only two children," he replied, slowly, 
being evidently reluctant to leave his discourse on 
Government unspoken, "two daughters. They are 
very intelligent and accomplished. Everything that 
love and wealth can do, has been done for them." 

" Have you known them a long time?" I asked. 

"About five years. When I first knew them they 
were full of life and made glad every one about them. 
And, indeed. Rose, the younger one, does now. But 
about two years ago, the girls visited a Community in 
Ohio, and since their return Agnes has been greatly 
changed. Some love affair, I have no doubt. Society 
is to be blamed for all such blasted lives. I have 
looked at that girl often, and have cursed a system 
that could make such clouded lives possible. ' * 

"But of the parents?" I interposed. 

" Mrs. Stanley," he replied, " is a lovely woman, a 
true mother, and a confiding, clinging creature, who 
has full faith in her husband, and trust m all xxsasjc- 
kind. She is intelligent, and w\\o\Vj ^otNi^ \.c>\i!^*<ic^ 
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mother of such daughters. Mr. Stanley is a manly 
man, full of self-cx)nfidence, with a tender heart, and 
most generous impulses. His judgment is not always 
the best, and is quite as often based on prejudice, as 
on reason. He has read much, in a general way, and 
has seen much of the world. IJis observation, how- 
ever, has been of what he wanted to see, only. In 
early life, I doubt not, he had great ambitions and 
hopes; but these, in later years, have all centered on 
his daughters. He loves them, and is very proud of 
them." 

We walked together to the garden. The morning 
was truly beautiful. The sun shone through a hazy 
atmosphere, that softened the intensity of his beams, 
and glorified the landscape. Flowers were blossoming. 
about us, and birds filled the aii with songs. The 
vapory clouds banked against the distant hills, then 
melted and floated away like a dream. The far stretch 
of the plain, lying in the changing shadows of the low- 
hanging clouds, darkened into twilight at the horizon's 
rim. The grain was waving in the fenceless fields, 
and the cattle herds were feeding on the moor. 

''Your situation is a beautiful one," I said, with 
enthusiasm. ' ' An artist or a poet could not have 
chosen a fitter place for a home. ' ' 

'' It is a pleasant enough place to live," he replied, 
* ' but we have no poets, no artists, and no home here. 
Indeed I hate those words. Art is a deception; poetry, 
an exaggeration; and home, a place where selfishness 
js protected by law." 
As we turned around the angle oi ttie ^at^eti ^^^ 
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we met, face to face, Rose Stanley. I would have 
known her, had her name not been told me. She was 
the perfect embodiment of my ideal of her. It is not 
often that mere description presents to the mind an 
exact counterpart of the real. Here was my thought- 
image incarnated. A blush lay on her cheek but for 
a moment, and then passed away, a$ cloud-shadows are 
pursued by sunshine over fields of ripened grain. She 
gave me her hand in greeting, in artless unconsciousness 
of her beauty. She had gathered a handful of wild 
flowers, and had arranged them with such exquisite 
taste, that they looked like rare exotics. She told me 
what pleasure the gathering of the flowers gave her. 

** They are so beautiful in their wild life," she said, 
**that I love them more than cultivated flowers. 
They talk to me, too, as the rocks talked to William 
Tell. And when I walk among them they are so 
timid and scared, that I am convinced that the^'^ see 
and think. And when I gather them, they cling to 
me so confidingly, as though they were glad to find a 
fiiend. Of course, this is all a fancy, but I love to 
think it real." 

She said this in such simple and sweet artlessness, 
that she seemed of near kin to the flowers, whose qual- 
ities she praised. 

The Professor excused himself and returned to the 
house. When he had gone I remarked, 

* * The Professor is quite a philOvSOpher. ' ' 

**Yes," she replied, examining her flowers, and 
picking out some blades of grass ftota. ^\!Cvs>pCi% ^Jw^xa., 
''Some of the people think \ve\s\ \iM\.\ ^c>ro;!\. ^^^^ *^ 
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hear him talk. He always makes me discouraged. 
He i§ misanthropic, and only sees the dark side. He 
lives in a shadow. He shuts all the sunshine out 
of his life and wants to shut it all out of ours.*' 

This she said in a girlish way; but it was, withal, 
such a masterly analysis, that I looked at her in aston- 
ishment. •. 

' ' You take these flowers, ' * she said, * * and I will 
gather more. They are very plentiful. ' ' 

' ' On condition that I may go with you, ' ' I said, ac- 
cepting the offered flowers. 

" If you wish to walk so far, " she said smiling. ' 'The 
freshest ones are in the meadow, close by the spring. 
Come this way to the gate." 

And as we gathered the flowers, she asked me how 
I found such a lonely place, and if I were a Commun- 
ist ? I told her briefly the story of my coming, and 
of my chance acquaintance with Lieut. Grannis. 

"And do you like him ? " she asked eagerly. 

' ' I love him, ' ' I replied with much enthusiasm. * 'He 
is the noblest, purest man I ever met. ' ' 

" I am glad you say so. I believe him so, and my 
sister loves him," she replied. "How happy their 
meeting was this morning!" 

"I am not a stranger to their love," I said. **My 
friend has told me the whole story." 

" But he could not tell you how my sister has suf- 
fered. '^ 

"No, ' ' I answered, ' * but I know how he has suffered. ' ' 

** Does he love her, then, so much? " she asked. 
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** No woman was ever more sincerely, more truly 
loved than she, ' ' I said with much emphasis. 

** They told her," she said, "that he did not love 
her; that he was trifling, and had forgotten her; and 
that he loved another; and it almost broke her heart." 

*' It is false, all false," I said. " He loves her with 
all of his soul, and never had a thought of another." 

*' I knew it all the time," said she gladly, ** and my 
sister never doubted. She has been true and loyal to 
that love. They were cruel to her. But she is happy 
to-day! And the happiness of this day compensates 
for all of these months of suiFering. ' ' 

And then I told her the story of my friend's sickness 
and his sorrow. 

"Will you tell these things to iny father?" she asked 
eagerly. 

"Yes," I said, "and more. He shall see my friend, 
and know him, and then he will not doubt." 

During much of this conversation we had walked 
toward the house. In the shadow of a projecting roof 
sat Mr. and Mrs. Stanley. She was sewing on some 
light fabric, and he was reading aloud, and making 
comments on what he read. Neither saw us until we 
came upon them. They received me kindly, and in a 
way that showed their superior culture. 

"Prof. Wright has just left us," remarked Mr. 
Stanley, ' 'and he told us of you and your friend, whom 
I have never met, but whom my daughters knew in 
Ohio. ' ' 

" I trust he spoke not unkindly of us," I said. " L 
have been greatly interested in \i\m.'' 
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** He spoke especially kindly of both," he replied, 
* 'and Mrs. Stanley and I are happy that we are privil- 
eged to know you both. ' ' 

Here my eyes met Rose's, and by some intangible 
method of communication she made me understand 
that now was my time to speak. 

"Thank you," I said. '* I am sure you will like 
Lieut. Grannis. He is very sensible and manly, and, 
all in all, is the noblest and best man I ever met. ' ' 

"Prof. Wright told us as much," he remarked. 
"Can we have the pleasure of your company and his 
to dinner? We shall dine separately from the others. 
In this Mrs. Stanley joins." 

' ' Thank you, ' ' I answered. ' 'And I am sure Lieut. 
Grannis will accept with pleasure. ' ' 

Rose was delighted, and went, at once, to carry the 
invitation to the Lieutenant. 

Mrs. Stanley directed our attention to an open wagon, 
at some distance, just rising out of a ravine. 

" That is Col. Story, " she remarked. "His ride 
must have been a lonely one. ' ' 

" But he is not alone," responded Mr. Stanley, as he 
looked closely at the approaching vehicle. " Indeed, 
there are several persons with him," he continued as 
the wagon rose upon higher ground. 

The commission of Rose had been speedily executed, 
and attention was taken from the approaching wagon 
bythe presence of Agnes and her lover. The reception 
of mj^ friend by Mr. and Mrs. Stanley, was without for- 
mality, and very cordial. The lovers stood side by 
side, and a light of wonderful happmess tn^-s m \}aea 
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&ces. They were beautiful. And when Agnes advan- 
ced, and extended her hand to me, with 

** Henry has been telling me of you," 

I thought her the loveliest being I ever beheld. Her 
eyes were soft with a tender languor in them; and a 
far-away witchery, made a background of matchless 
coloring. Her movements were grace itself; and her 
voice was musical. While she j'-et held my hand she 
said, in a low voice of exquisite sweetness, 

** 1 am very glad you came with Henr}-. Rose just 
told me of the good you have done. God bless you. " 

** It is not I," was my answer. "Rose, herself, is the 
messenger of peace. ' ' 

My friend was vStanding beside Mrs. Stanley. There 
was a kingly nobility in his attitude. His face was 
pure, and strong, and spoke clearly his good blood. A 
little at his right stood Mr. Stanley, looking intently 
at him, or rather through him as if measuring and 
weighing his parts. And when, a moment later, my 
friend turned and addressed some remark to Mr. Stan- 
ley, his face brightened with the light of thought, and 
the strength of conviction, as I had seen it before. The 
remark I did not hear, but its effect I clearlv saw. 
Whatever superiority Mr. Stanlej^ had assumed before 
was now gone; and he seemed instinctivelj' to recognize 
before him an equal and a friend. The mother had 
observed this, too, and her eyes spoke of pride and 
joy as she looked on him and on her daughter; and 
turning, she entered the house, followed bj' Agnes, who 
dismissed herself from me with a smile. 

** Well, well J * * came the rougli ve\oe o^ C,ci\. ^\.cs^ ^ 
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"you gave me the slip. How d'y ?" he continued, ex- 
tending his hand to Mr. Stanley. ''And my boy," 
turning to me, and shaking my hand heartily, 
* ' I did not think to find you here. And you, too, 
Lieutenant; have you become a convert to our faith ? " 

" If not to the faith," replied Mr. Stanley, laughing- 
ly, ' * perhaps to the faithfuh ' ' 

My friend blushed like a young girl, as he thankeJ 
Mr. Stanley for his opportune assistance. 

Col. Story's companions were Dr. Hunt, a Mr. 
Harris, from New York, who was introduced as a con- 
verted preacher, and a nephew of Col. Story named 
Treat. 

Scarcely were the introductions completed, when we 
were summoned to dinner, and my Mend and I followed 
Mr. Stanley to his room. 



CHAPTER VII. 



A CURIOUS RELIGION. 



*^ The Night has a thousand eyes.— 

The Day but one. 
But the light of the whole world dies 

With the sitting sun. 
TTie Mind has a thousand eyes, — 

Tlie Heat t but one. 
But the light of a whole Life dies 

When Love is done.'' 



THE next day was a Sunday, and we accompanied 
the Stanleys to "meeting," as it was called by the 
Communists. The room where we met was large 

and well lighted, but the ceiling was low. It was fur- 
nished with rude, unpainted benches, with low backs, 
and withal, very uncomfortable for the sitter. At the 
end we faced was a low platfonn, extending across the 
room, on which were a few plain chairs, and a small 
table. We went early, that we might have an oppor- 
tunity to observe the people as they entered. Every 
face looked tired and discouraged; and there was a 
scared and unsatisfied expression in exory one's eyes. 
The men wore long hair, hanging upon their shoulders, 
and their untrimmed beards, in some cases, reaching 
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half way to their waists. Their faces were thin, and^ 
like Cassius', "had a lean and hungry look." Their 
clothing was of coarse texture, and cut after various 
patterns; but was clean. 

The women wore their hair cut short, and their faces 
were, as a rule, sharp, with a half-expressed irony 
about them. Their skirts were short, coming but little 
lower than their knees, with coarse and baggy trou- 
sers. Their dresses were cut after one style, and gen- 
erally hung loosely down, though some had gathered 
them around the waist. There was little effort at 
adornment in any way. Some of the younger of them 
were ver>^ pretty, and the children were pleasant, 
indeed. 

Excepting our little company, the men and women 
separated at the door, Quaker fashion, each occup^nng 
exclusively one side of the room. Nearly every person 
commenced, at once, conversation with his nearest neigh- 
bors, and the confusion was soon like Babel's. Long 
before the exercises began every vSeat was occupied; 
and an unseated space in the rear was filled by persons 
standing. 

**TheMr. Harris whom yon met yesterday," ex- 
plained Mr. Stanley, "is expected to preach, and the 
people are desirous to hear him. ' ' 

Scarcely had this explanation been made when Col. 
Story entered, followed by Mr. Harris, Prof. Wright, 
Dr. Hunt and a middle aged lady in "Bloomer" cos^ 
tume. 

"She is the singer,'* suggested a voice in our rear. 
T/ie central chair, on the platfoTm, was taken by 
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Col. Stor>'. He was the director of the exercises. 
Still sitting, he told the people that he was glad to be 
back again, and went on to explain some machinery he 
had purchased for the farm, together with supplies, 
etc., and gave an account of his expenses, after which, 
he called on the lady for a song. She promptly came 
forward and vsang, in a voice of considerable flexibility, 
an old love song: — 

" I will hang my harp on a willow tree, 

And ofl" to the wars again, 
My peaceful home has no charm for riie, 

The battle-field no pain; 
For the lad}^ I love will soon be a bride, 

With a diadem on her brow; 
Oh! wh}' did she flatter my boyish pride? 

She is going to leave me now! " 

At the conclusion of the song, Rev. Mr. Harris was 
introduced as the "speaker of the occasion." He was 
a slim, bloodless man, with hazy eyes, and thin, straight 
lips, and spoke in a slow, drawling, hesitating way. 
His speech, however, gave evidence of early culture. 

*' I come to you," he said, "as an enemy of the 
world. EverA'thing is wrong. The air is full of groans, 
and the earth is wet with tears. Ever>^where, broken 
vows and blasted hopes, make desolate the land. The 
church sings a vSweet lullaby, and society gives us 
stupifying drugs that we may not feel our pain. And 
all the time the demons of destruction are busy; and 
no hand, but ours, uplifted to save men. I was once 
a preacher, but being unable \.o\:ie\\^N^\\va\. ^\>ai.^^^^ 
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looked approvingly down on the sufferings of men, I 
said so, and they expelled me from the church; and 
I have sworn eternal warfare against it. It is a cloak 
for hypocrisy and sin. If a man only profej^ses to be- 
lieve, he is safe, if he pay his pew rent promptly. 
I can fittingly address the church by the name she 
bore of old — 'Babylon, the mother of harlots'. One 
of our own poets has described her: — 

* Black pride, deep wrong, and mammon, tarnish 

All her saintly, great arrays 
Her grace is all a glaring varnish. 

Her watchword faith, and creed obey, 
Her pulpits are with lies cemented, — 

Her robes are steeped in orphans' tears, — 
And pride and selfishness united ' 

Have been her sacred song for j^ears. 



) ?> 



There was much more, but of like character; and 
when he closed, it was amid an approving murmur 
from his hearers. And many a wise nod was given. 

« 

A look from Col. Story brought the singer forward 
again. She sang 

"On Jordan's stormy banks I stand," etc., with a 
chorus, in which many of the audience joined. 

At the close of the singing, Dr. Hunt became vio- 
lently entranced, and coming forward, with his eyes 
closed, and his muscles twitching, announced himself 
as Henry Clay. Then followed several broken sen- 
tences, that had reference to no theme. After more 
contortions of the body, he announced that he must 
^ive up the medium to a stronger spirit, \vl\\.cli claimed 
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him. The medium shook himself again, then jumping 
into the air gave vent to a prolonged yell. A voice 
behind us said, 

"Old Red Jacket has him now.'* 

After jumping about the stage, in frantic mimicrj' 
of a drunken Indian, for five minutes or more, he gave 
a few inarticulate grunts, and took his seat. 

Then followed some remarks by Prof Wright, upon 
the necessity of more machinery for the farm; and bj' 
Mr. Treat on the advisability of constructing a mill for 
grinding grain, and the meeting closed with a love 
song. Before leaving the hall, our group was joined 
by Col. Story and the speaker, who walked home with 
us. 

" This kind of a meeting may seem curious to j'ou," 
Col. Story said, '' but this is our church. We have no 
reading of Scripture, and no praj'er, because we do not 
believe in either. We have singing because we like 
it, and talking, because we are instructed bj' it. But 
we have no worship, for we have nothing to worship 
but the principle of truth." 

'* And is this the way j'ou reach truth ?" asked Mr. 
Stanley. 

Col. Story looked appealingly to the preacher, who 
replied, 

* * Yes, this is one way. ' ' 

**Your purpose to-day,'* continued Mr. Stanley, 
**was to bring the church into disrepute. Suppose 
the church were without existence, would you be any 
nearer the tnith ?" 
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" Yes," was the preacher's reply, *' the church, and 
the Bible, are in the way of truth." 

" But," suggested Mr. Stanley, " you do not believe 
in them. How can they stand in your way?" 

"They are not in my way," he said, " but in the 
way of others. I try to remove them." 

" Are they in the way of your Communists?" asked 
Mr. Stanley again. " Few of these, but hold them in 
as light esteem as yourself. Pardon me, in asking 
what was gained toward truth, by all you said to-day? 
You only intensified a bitter hatred, or aroused bad 
passions. Truth does not lie that way. ' ' 

"But," interrupted the preacher, ** some persons 
may have heard me who believe in the church. ' ' 

" Suppose there were, ' ' was the reply. "Your bitter 
and declamatory^ address, could change the convic- 
tions of no thoughtful person. Only weak and shal- 
low minds are moved in that way. ' ' 

" But the church is guilty of all crimes. I hate it. " 

"That is ver>^ evident," replied Mr. Stanley with 
some sarcasm in his tones. ' ' The church is not so 
corrupt as you think. Bad men have done many 
wicked things in the name of the church. So bad men, 
in the name of liberty, have murdered the innocent, 
and outraged virtue, but liberty is still sublime. 
Wicked men do many evil things in the name of that 
which is good. The devil, on the mount of tempta- 
tion, quoted Scripture texts." 

"Yes, but the church should turn the bad men out,*' 
ssj'd the preacher. 
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** It does," was the reply, " and then they go about 
lecturing against it. It makes them hate it. ' ' 

This retort seemed to cut the preacher, seeing which, 
Mr. Stanley added, 

" I beg your pardon. I meant nothing personal. It 
was only a little pleasantry." 

We accepted an invitation from Col. Story to dine 
with him in his apartments. What is meant by "apart- 
ments" may be better understood after a description. 
The farm houses were ])uilt of stone, from quarries on 
the farm. ^They were constructed around a square or 
court-yard, of considerable extent, and all facing to- 
ward the square. The houses were separated by nar- 
row alleys, except upon one side of the court-yard 
which was occupied by a single building, the ground 
floor of which was the kitchen and dining room of the 
whole Community, and the second stor>^ was the gen- 
eral dormitory of the farm laborers. Most of the 
laborers were men without families, and numbered 
nearly .one hundred. The separate houses were the 
houses of families. The family relation was not dis- 
turbed, except that all were required to eat at the same 
table, unless occasionally arranged othersvise, in case 
of company, or sickness. In one of these houses Col. 
Story resided. 

The house was plainly furnished, but filled with 
every comfort that such a distance from market could 
afford. The furniture was by no means modern, but 
told of the wealth of its early possessor. Time had 
left its mark upon it, however, as it Iva^i n^^^ '^i?^ 
present owner. 
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After dinner, Rose and I joined the lovers in a ram- 
ble to the fields. The evening was quiet and warm, 
but without the sultriness of more Northern Summer 
evenings. The sky was resplendent with the mellow 
light of the near sun-set. The fields were flushed with 
the expectancy ot the dew; and the flowers were tired 
with their all-day dalliance with the sun. 'Twas a fit 
time for love and dreams. 



CHAPTER VIII. 



A DIAMOND HIDDEN IN SAND. 



**Pull many a gem of purest ray serene^ 

The dark unfathomed caves of ocean bear; 

Full many a flower <j born to blush unseen^ 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air." 



AN old man, whom we met returning with the cows 
to the field, lifted his hat politely to the ladies, 
and gave us a cheerful greeting. We asked him 

some questions about the farm, which he answered in 

such an intelligent manner as to enlist our interest. A 

few minutes talk convinced us that he was "a jewel in 

the rough." He stood, with uncovered head, before us, 

as we sat on the grass, and in reply to many questions 

gave us a glimpse of the Community. 

"There is not a man in any Communit}' who has 

not been disappointed in life," he said. "One cannot 

talk with the most favored disciple, but he will, in 

some way, reveal his disappointment. Ver>' likely he 

will not do it in words. But the disappointment is with 

all. Some have had ambitions that have failed-, «5ss«s&^ 
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loves that have deceived; some, homes that have been 
shattered; some, fortunes that have been lost. From 
every heart goes out a wail. The Community is the 
asylum of the disappointed. Happiness is so rare here, 
that when this laughing girl came, we almost thought 
her a visitant from another world. The older one 
here, (I beg your pardon,) we looked upon as a fit can- 
didate for our Community. But she is not a candidate 
note. Of such as she noic is, Communities are not 
made. ' ' 

" Is not Col. Story happy?" asked Agnes, wishing 
to change the subject. ''He seems to have had no 
disappointment. He is not sad." 

' ' Xo, ' ' was the reply. ' 'Why should he be? He is 
the owner of all of this land, and our labor is improving 
it, and making it valuable. His interest in us, and in 
the Community, is only a selfish one. We till his 
land, and build his houses, and work his quarries, and 
raise his cattle. We get our bread, and such clothing 
as you see us wear, and he takes all of the results of 
our labor. Wh}' should he be melancholy? He is not 
a Comnumist. He is the proprietor of the land, and 
the owner of us, his slaves. We are making him 
wealthy, and he looks smilingly upon us, to encourage 
us in our work. He talks glibly of unselfishness, as 
he looks over his broad acres, smiling with the results 
of our labors. His life is too prosperous. He cannot 
be a Connnunist." 

" How can this be so?" asked my friend, in astonish- 
incnt. " Is not this property held in common?" 
"By no means, " was the reply. ''Co\. Slot^^^ o^^w$» 
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it all. Not a member has the slightest legal right here. 
We are encouraged to remain so long as we can work. 
When we fail in that we are sent away. A few weeks 
ago, when Col. Story and Prof Wright went to New 
Orleans, they took away a poor old man, who was too 
sick to work. He begged piteously to remain, and 
promised to do what he could to earn his bread and 
care. But they forced him to go; and he died be- 
fore they reached the river, and they buried him, 
uncoffined, in the sand. They talk of brotherhood, 
but it means nothing. As long as we minister to the 
greed of the proprietor all is well." 

" Poor old man! " said Rose. " Had he no friends?" 
'• I don't know," the old man said. *'The sto- 
ry of his life was never told us here. There are many 
aching hearts that beat behind sealed lips here. To 
common observ^ers we seem members of one great fam- 
il}'. But this is not true, in fact; we are strangers to 
each other. As a rule, each carries the secrets of his 
own life, alone. And this reticence we have learned 
to respect." 

"Until now% I thought all were happ}- and content- 
ed," said Rose. 

"By no means, my dear girl. We are restless and 
unhappy, save a few dreamers, whose lives are an 
illusion. Such would be contented an^^where." 

" Wh}^ are you all here, then? " asked Rose. 

" Because we are unhappy," said the old man sadly. 
* ' Happy people are not Communists. There is a fel- 
lowship in sorrow, as in ^oy. S>o\xo^ ^nk'2c^'$^'^^€>5w^'Cj^^ 
sorrowful for ccmpanioiiship, as >i\\^ V'a:^'^^-^ '^^'^^g- "^^ 
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glad. And there is a joy in this fellowship of sorrow. 
It is a melancholy one, but it is fascinating, and draws 
us closely together. ' ' 

' ' And what is to be accomplished by all this move- 
ment?" was asked. 

"Our dreamers believe that around us will gather 
the world of men; that each individual will be lost in 
the general mass, and selfishness be subordinated to 
benevolence," said the old man sorrowfiiUy. **But 
this is only a dream. The Many must be led by the 
Few. This is a truism, proved by all history. A State 
is valueless that has not a head. So, too, of the church. 
And the home, — with all of its loving and intimate re- 
lations, — must have a recognized head, or disobedience 
and disorganization must follow. The leaders and 
teachers among us overlook this. They are at war 
with the State, with society, the church, and the law. 
They teach that the highest philosophy of life is law- 
lessness and disorganization. They seek to overthrow 
all of the established usages of men. They wish to do 
away with courts, and senates, and constitutions, and 
leave each man a law unto himself. They deny the 
individual's right in property, and thereby the perman- 
ence of home. In shoit, the philosophy of Commun- 
ism is practical anarchy." 

' * The few Communities cannot hope to accomplish 
these results?" it was suggested. 

" But they do hope," he sadly replied, **and not 

without some reason. There are many agencies at 

work for them. The Communists of France, and 

Germany, and Italy, and Spain; and l\v^ "^VVvVVV^Xs o^ 
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Turkey and Russia; and the Nationalists of Great 
Britain and Ireland; and the great European overflow 
of poverty, and crime, and discontent coming yearly to 
our land, are powerful influences to corrupt the thoughts 
of men. These influences go into our schools, our 
political systems, and our religious life. This spirit is 
sleepless. It is iconoclastic. It unsettles the convic- 
tions of men. It makes them infidels to God, and 
traitors to the country. It sets the poor against the 
rich. It demands an equal division of property. And, 
unless it is checked, will sooner or later bring a bloody 
Reign of Terror, appalling to contemplate. ' ' 

* ' But have we not power to arrest this spirit ? ' ' 
was asked. 

** No," he replied. ** We may have power now to 
arrest it, because it is yet unorganized. It is now 
floating. It has anchored nowhere. But it is poison- 
ing the current of thought. The many isms — Mesmer- 
ism, Nihilism, Communism, Mormonism, Spirit- 
ism, and a long alphabet of others — are busy 
unsettling the mind of our age, and creating an under- 
current of distrust and doubt, that, sooner or later, will 
break all bounds and defy control. The open workers . 
then will be the ignorant foreigners, incited by more 
intelligent and cautious, but not less bitter, haters. 
We may punish the open violators of the law; but the 
sentiment, beneath the acts, the law cannot reach. ' ' 

' ' You frighten me, ' ' said Rose, as she looked eagerly 
at him with moistened eyes. 

** It is not a pleasant picture, my child," lae. T^^V\fe.^. 
'*It is a true one, though, exceviX. V\va.\. tcv^ cs^ssrcw?, v^ 
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too cold. The emissarievS of this bad philosophy are 
desperate men. The^^ will murder and bum. The^^ are 
already busying their minds with inventing destructive 
machinery. Life, to such men, is of little value. It 
will be sacrificed to reach the object of their hate. They 
w411, by and by, gather in large cities, and, made 
feverish by drink, will plot their awful schemes, and ex- 
ecute them without compunction. Then this eneni}- 
must be met in its maturity and strength, and behind 
the breast work of a public sentiment it has itself cre- 
ated. Our Government may have power to control its 
outer manifestations, but if done, it will be at a fearful 
cost. ' ' 

Before we had time to remonstrate, the old man 
politely bade the ladies good night, and w^alked away. 
We were astonished at the revelations he had made. 

" He is a wonderful man," said my friend. "I 
would give nuich to know his history. His mind is 
clear, and his judgment is accurate. How simple was 
his language, and how full of meaning his little words! 
He is a scholar, with a perfectly trained mind. Why 
is he here ? " 

"It may be for love," suggested Agnes, with a 
smile. 

While we yet talked, we were joined by Mr. and 
Mrs. Stanle3\ The smile was still on Agnes' lips when 
the father put his hand tenderl}- on her head, and said, 

" My daughter, how changed you are! This out-of- 
door life agrees with you. Why, 3^ou are as bright as 
when 'sweet sixteen.' " 

Annies and her mother exchanged glances, that 
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plainly told that they mutually understood the cause. 
And they did. 

On our return we met a laborer, from whom we 
learned something of the strange old man. His name 
was Terrj'. He was once a Presbyterian minister in 
the North, but becoming unsettled on some doctrines, 
he left the church, or at least quit preaching. From 
him we learned, too, that Agnes' guess was a true (;ne. 
In early life he loved a beautiful girl, but for some 
cause, * 'the course of true love did not run smcotli," 
and they were separated. She drifted away iiit ) the 
New Harmony Community, and they were lost to eacli 
other. Her life had been an unsettled one, and, finally," 
she came here. In vSome way he learned that she was 
here, . and followed her. Further than this, our 
informant knew nothing, except that tlicy were rarel}' 
seen together, but when they were, "the dear old man, 
as he called him, would feed his eyes npon the object 
of his love, watching her ev^ery word and movement 
with absorbed interest. 

''I know the woman," said Mrs. Stanley. "She 
was in my room an hour j-esterday. I shall feel a 
greater interest in her now. ' ' 

' ' I want to see her, ' ' exclaimed Rose. ' ' Her story 
must be a sad one. Do you think she would tell it, 
mother?" 

" I don't know, my child. We will see to-morrow." 

And we all entered the house. 

"Lieut. Grannis," said Mr. Stanley, as we sat at 
the breakfast table the next morning, ' ' we go in a few 
days to our home. It will gvve ms» ^t^^X. ^^•asjcc^^^*^ 
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you, and your friend will accompany us. You will 
find the journey not an unpleasant one." 

''In this invitation I heartily unite," added Mrs. 
Stanley, with a glance full of mysterious Free Masonry 
across the table to Agnes, whose cheeks colored slightly 
as she met her mother's eyes. " We shall all enjoy 
your visit very much." 

'' You are very kind," replied the Lieutenant, '*and I 
need hardly say that I shall be most happy to accept 
your invitation, if my duties will permit. Of course 
this is on condition that my friend will go, too. ' ' 

" I shall be very glad to go," I said, *' and shall 
look forward to the journey, and visit, with delight." 

That day Lieut. Grannis despatched a messenger to 
the Fort for a leave of absence from duty. The light 
of a new life shone from his face, as he talked of the 
visit, and of her, in whose company he could be so 
long. We were standing alone by the rustic gate near 
the spring, where Rose and I had gathered flowers. 
The day was lull of gladness and of memories. 

' ' I have not talked with you of my future, ' ' said he, 
in answer to some questions of mine, ** because I have 
had no future, into the face of which I have dared to 
look, until now. Last week, the past was all I had. 
Now, it is nothing. What was then so bright in 
memory, is darkness to the present, and midnight to 
the future. The poets have said that Hope is a de- 
ceiver; that 

' Man never is, but alway to be, blest. ' 

This is a false light in life. It has led many men 
astray. It is the language of misaiit\iTo^7 a\id doubt. 
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It is bom of unrest and dissatisfaction. When the 
hungry soul clamors for food, and the doubting spirit 
makes it sour, then the soul turns away in disgust of 
the present, to the far-off skies, radiant to its inner 
sight. Then, and then only, do we dwell in Hope's 
elysium. But when the heart is full of love, and the 
present full of joy, hope only asserts the continuance 
of that state. It is then a pure logician. ' ' 

Here we were interrupted by Rose, who called us 
from the garden. Her face was flushed with excite- 
ment, and beamed with beauty. She came to tell us 
that the old lady we desired to see was with her 
mother, and in a talkative mood. 

"I am so anxious to hear her vStory, " said she. 
** The poor old man! How he must have loved her! 
And then to have given up his whole life for her, and 
not to have her in the end. I think it is just cruel!" 

' ' You have not heard her story yet, Rose, ' ' remarked 
the lyieutenant. ' ' When you do, you may find no 
cause for sympathy. ' ' 

' ' Well there is a disappointment and a sorrow some- 
where. I know it by the looks of both of them, ' ' said 
Rose, with the logic of a woman. 

" How does she look?" I asked. 

* ' She is an old crone now, but she must have been 
beautiful when a girl. And, indeed," continued she 
more thoughtfully, **sheis beautiful now, when her 
face is lighted. ' ' 

"You are right. Rose," said Grannis. ''True 
beauty never dies. It may change in form., like tl\ft. 
budding and blossoming floY^er, ox m ex.^x^'s&vs^cs.^N!^^ 
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the sky, when flecked with clouds, but it is still 
beauty. Age cannot destroy it. A woman, for in- 
stance, is never really beautiful until she is fifty j^ears 
old, and at seventy, if her soul be pure, her beauty is 
more striking. A girl with softness of skin, and round- 
ness of form and features, may please the eye of the 
artist who studies only the external, but, to the true 
artist, the beaut}" of maturer ^^ears is deeper and 
diviner. ' ' 

" If this be true, " asked Rose, '*why do artists in 
their works associate beauty with youth?" 

'' Because it is easier to paint form than thought,'* 
was the reply. "The subtle light of thought re- 
quires the highest art to paint, and few painters, in all 
history- , have reached so high. The Madonnas are 
many; but a beautiful face, with a nimbus about the 
head, does not make the spiritually thoughtful mother 
of the Christ. True art lies deeper. The Christ of 
Raphael's Transfiguration is the intensest art. It is 
thought glorified. So is the Virgin Mother in Angelo's 
Holy Famil}-; and the Mercy-Pleader in the Last Judg- 
ment, of the vSistine Chapel. All true art has thought 
behind all form and color, and a soul behind all pas- 
sion. We see the lack of this strikingly illustrated in 
the Descent from the Cross. The women are weeping, 
simpl}' because it is proper, on that occasion, to weep. 
It is true, their tearful eyes have much of sorrow in 
them; but beyond the act of weeping there is little to 
be seen. The painting is not high art, though scrupu- 
lously accurate in all the details of form and color. 
"Not that Rubens was not an aitisN., ^\ios>e >MOTk.?» 
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students love to copy. Nor are liis methods artificial. 
On the contrary they are exactingly natural, and, when 
his themes permit, are spiritual also. The council 
held by the angels before the birth ot the Medici, is,, 
perhaps, his highest expression of art. Though the 
conception was borrowed, the execution is sublime.*' 

' * I am sorry our way is not longer, ' ' said Rose, as 
we reached the door. ' ' Will you talk to us more 
about art?" 

And we passed into the house. 



CHAPTER IX. 



THK MYSTERY OF A LIFE REVEALED. 



'* Two lives the meanest of us live; 

One which the world can see, and one 
IVhose hidden secrets none can give 

Save he who lives it;- -he alone ^ 



MRS. Stanley had kept the visitor until our arrival. 
She was seated near the open door. Rose was 
right. There were traces of unfaded beauty in 

her sweet face, and particularly in her eyes. They 
were a soft, tender, tearful blue, and a wonderful charm 
in them that it were fame for the painter who could 
copy. It is not often one sees eyes like hers, so dream- 
ily tender, that when once seen they live in the mem- 
ory forever. There was a speechless fascination there, 
that had held her preacher-lover all the years; that had 
made him forget home, and ambition, and all the 
world, to find joy and life only in their light. She was 
introduced as Eliza Gorman. She was plainlj% but 
neatly, dressed. Her hair, with lines of silver in it, 
was combed down over each temple, and twisted in a 
p8 
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roll low down on her back head. Her manner was 
self-possessed, and free from embarassment, with a 
mysterious something in it, that spoke of early train- 
ing. 

" Miss Gorman has consented to tell us the stor>^ 
of her life," said Mrs. Stanley, *'or that part of it con- 
nected with the Community. I am sure we shall all be 
interested in it." 

" I am very superstitious," said Miss Gorman. **My 
story will explain the reason of it. There are seven 
persons in the room. It is an unlucky, number. " 

"One is my slave," replied Mrs. Stanley. ''She is 
not a person." 

"Why ? " Miss Gorman asked. *' Is it because she 
is black?" 

There was a sarcasm in the question that was 
startling. 

*'Go out," said Mrs. Stanley to her maid. 

" Now, Miss Gorman, there is no unlucky number 
present, ' ' said Rose with a childish sweetness of man- 
ner. "Do tell us about yourself." 

"No, my dear child," she replied, looking sadly at 
the sweet girl before her. * 'The number is not unlucky 
now; but before another year has gone, we will all 
weep but you. You will sing with joy." 

"Good, good," said Rose laughing. "Am I to marry 
and elope, or elope and marry ? " 

The old lady shook her head^ sorrowfully. 

" Tell us, Miss Gorman," interrupted Mrs. Stanley, 
"the story you were telling me when the young people 



came in." 



^Vfa'^'55? 
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And then she told us the story of her life. 

' ' My life-story has little of interest in it except as 
connected with a strange gift I have had since child- 
hood. It was with me as far back as my memory 
reaches. The astrologers said it was because I was 
born under certain stars. Of this, however, I know 
nothing, and believe as little. This gift is the power 
of discerning by second sight. I do not understand it. 
My first sight is the same as other people's. I mean, 
by this, that I see things as they appear to the 
physical vision. Then comes another view of persons 
and things, and I see them as they really are. This is 
a kind of spiritual discernment. I see with the soul 
rather than with the eyes. And what is strange, this 
vision is not dependent upon light, nor the presence of 
the person, or the object. It is clairvoyant. No mat- 
ter how far awa}^ geographically, an object is, to my 
sense it is present. I see by this sight, only the soul 
of things. Somebody has called this power Psychom- 
etry. 

' ' When I was a child, I often had strange moods. 
I could not control myself, as I have done in later 
years. The people thought me very queer. My mother 
w^as the only person who understood me, and even she 
used, sometimes, to chide me for my strange preju- 
dices. In many ways I was unlike my girl compan- 
ions, though with them, generally, I was a favorite. 
Nothing remarkable occurred to me until I w^as eight- 
een years old. That Summer, a great religious awaken- 
ing came to our quiet neighborhood in New York State. 
W/tJi many others, I was converted and uml^d ^vllv 
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the Presbyterian church. 

"Soon after this event, our minister died. In a few 
weeks his place was supplied by a young man just out 
of college. He was bright, and very handsome. My 
father being a well-to-do member of the church, brought 
the young preacher to our house, where he remained 
for several wrecks before taking up his life in the par- 
sonage. We were much in each other's company, 
and, in a very natural way, became lovers, and before 
the 'leaves grew sere,' were engaged to be married 
the next Spring. I was very happy. I loved him so, 
that his ver}' presence seemed heaven to me. 

"But the awakening that came with my religious 
ferv^or and my love, intensified my second sight. The 
strange moods became more frequent. They took 
possession of me, and I was frequently unable to dispel 
them. When my lover was with me, his soft eyes full 
of love and tenderness, would follow me in speechless 
solicitude. I did not then know that all lovers have 
that way. I imagined all sorts of things, and, in spite 
of all that I could do, shrank from his look. . My sec- 
ond sight then revealed to me the strange debating in 
his mind regarding me. 

"At this time some officious members of the church, 
whose daughters were jealous of me, told him of my 
strange moods. They represented that I was possessed 
of the Evil One; and assured him that he was bringing 
reproach upon the church, by his attentions to me. I 
heard these rumors, but did not think they affected 
him. One evening, when we were alone, he told me 
of them. He asked \3ia\. fox V\^ ^"!s^^^ "^^^ *^^^^ 
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sake of the church, that I cast them off; and that if I 
could not, our marriage must be delayed. I do not 
know what answer I made — I never knew. I only 

. know the agony that entered my soul. My brain 
reeled. I was dizzy, and the room grew dark. I re- 
member nothing that followed, until I went to my 
mother's room. I told her what my lover said. I 
leaned my head upon her bosom and wept in a passion 
of pain. She gave me words of tenderness. She 
stroked my hot forehead, and kissed my cheek 
and hands. But she could not soothe* me. The pois- 
oned arrow had wounded too deeply. And, w^hile I 
wept, my father entered the room. He did not under- 
stand me, and he spoke harshly to me. This was too 
much. I fled from his presence without a reply. But 
my room could not hold me. The air was too oppress- 
ive. I went into the yard. It was a moonless night, 
and the skies were tearful with April showers. My 
heart ached so I thought I could not live. Yet I could 
not die and leave him. I loved him too tenderly. What 
could I do ? Where could I go ? 

"I had read of the Moravian Missions, at Bethlehem, 
Pennsylvania. Why not go there ? They might love 
me, — might trust me, and give me work. I went again 
to my room. I packed my clothing in a small chest. 
I then knelt at my bed-side, and prayed that God 
would direct me into the right. And then I prayed 
for him whom I left behind me. And then I passed 
out of my room forever. Oh, how many dreams of 
love had come to me in that dear room! These love- 

I'nspired dreams wert for me no more. 1 l\v^\i ^e.tv\. \.o 
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my mother's room ahd kissed her good night. She 
stroked my temples tenderly, and said, 

' Good night, my dear child. It will be all right by 
and by. I love you.' 

And her voice trembled when she spoke. 

"I could not reply. I kissed her again; turned 
away, and passed out into the night. A half hour 
later I took a seat in the stage coach for Albany; and 
thence down the river to New York. I reached Beth- 
lehem in due time, and to the people there I told my 
story. They received me kindly, and loved me. They 
kept me so busy in doing Christian work that I had 
little time to think of myself. The months passed 
very quickly. In early winter I went, with several 
good sisters, to the Mission at Salem, Georgia. There 
I remained more than three years. They were busy 
years, and not unhappy ones. Then, in common with 
many other of our people, I became a Shaker, and 
went to a congregation of them near Bowling Green, 
Kentucky. Afterward I lived with them at Lebanon, 
Ohio. 

' ' Robert Owen visited us there, and many of us 
were charmed by his doctrines. With him we went to 
New Harmony. The experiment there proved a fail- 
ure ; and, after many experiences, I came here. 
Through all these years my life has been a busy one. 
I have never written home, and until recently, have 
heard no word from home. And strange to say, I had 
no desire to write nor to hear. I lived for others, and 
soon learned to forget myself. I have, however, not 
been happy. A restlessue^^, 2ltA ^ ^oox^jgc^ Nss^^^^"^ 
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have been my companions. 

" And this is the stor>' of my life.** 

*' Oh, Miss Gorman I" exclaimed Rose, with her ej^es 
full of tears, and forgetting in her interest and sym- 
pathy the old man whom we met, *' have you ever met 
your lover?" 

' ' Yes, my dear child, many and many a time. 

'* Was he won by any of the young ladies you left?" 

" No, my child. The dear, patient man has been 
true to my memory. He forgave my foolish act. In- 
deed, he never blamed me, and his love was never less. 
But he grieved and would not be comforted. He took 
all the fault to himself. His great sorrow made him 
forget his work. Things went bad with him. He 
left his pulpit, but not his church. He has walked 
with Christ, in holy fellowship, every hour since then. 
He spent years in search of me. He found me here. 
He says I shall never leave him again, though we 
rarely meet. He suffers here. He is too highminded, 
and too noble for his poor surroundings. When I 
look at him, and think how much he is sacrificing 
for me, my poor old heart nearly breaks. And when 
I meet him, his glad, tearful eyes look on me as ten- 
derly as when he watched me long ago." 

"Why don't you meet him and love him when he 
loves you so much?" asked Rose eagerly. 

"I do love him," she answered, between her sobs, 

"but I am so unworthy of his great love that I shrink 

from him. I was so wicked, to make him unhappy. 

He is too pure, too noble, for me to touch but the hem 

ofhis^amwhts. Though he has fot^vvetv \xv^, 1 can.- 
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not forgive myself." 

" Does he know that you still love him?" said Rose. 

' ' No, ' ' she aHvSwered, amid her tears that made her 
beautiful eyes more beautiful. "I wish he did. It 
would make him more happy. But I cannot tell him, 
I am so unworthy, so unworthy! " 

And she buried her face in her hands and wept con- 
vulsively. 

ROvSe had quietly slipped out of the room, and when 
she returned, a minute later, she was followed by the 
preacher-lover whom she found near by. 

"Oh! Miss Gorman, I have brought him to you," 
she cried, and, turning to him, she said, "She loves 
you, Mr. Terr>'. She has loved you all these years!'* 

" Is this true, Eliza?" said the grand old man, with 
a soft tenderness in his voice. 

She bowed her head, and taking his extended hand 
she kissed it. 

"Oh, God be praised," he said. "After all these 
years of patient, painful waiting, her dear love is still 
my own." 

"Rose, you are an angel," vSaid the mother, patting 
the blushing cheek of the girl, as we all passed from 
the room, and left the lovers to their joy. 



CHAPTER X. 



THE STORY OF FAII.URE AND DISAPPOINTMENT. 



**/ sUpty and dreamed that life was Beauty, 
I woke^ and found that life was Duty." 



THE messenger, sent by Lieut. Grannis, returned from 
the Fort with a leave of absence, as requested, and 
a complimentary and friendly letter from the Com- 
mandant, with congratulations and good wishes from 
all. With the messenger came my college companion, 
from whom I had separated on the way to New Orleans. 
He had been to the city, but finding his visit there not 
as pleasant as he had anticipated, and learning of a 
boat for the upper Red River, took passage, and went 
to the Fort. There finding us absent, he awaited our 
return. Learning from the messenger of the change in 
our plans, he accompanied him to the Community. 

William Cheeney was one of the brightest students 
in college, and a general favorite of his class mates. 
He was just ripening into manhood, and a manhood 
that promised much. His habits were faultless, and 
his mind as pure as a girl's. A considerable fortune 
awaited his graduation. His future, in every way, was 
a bright one. During the three years of our acquaint- 
io6 
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ance we had been good friends. Nearly two years we 
had been room mates. Our relations had been the most 
intimate, and we had come to love each other as broth- 
ers. In early childhood his father died, leaving to him 
a large estate. This property was placed in the charge 
of trustees, to be paid to him upon his graduation from 
college, if that should occur before he was twenty-five 
years old; but at that age he was, in any event, to 
come into full possession of it. I had spent two vaca- 
tions with him. His home was a delightful one. His 
mother was one of the excellent ones, that makes home 
a heaven to the boy. She loved William tenderly. 
He was her pride. All of life was centered in her boy. 
Around him every thought clustered, and she had 
guided him with the wisdom of loving, Christian solic- 
itude. He was her companion. This companions^iip 
developed in his mind a maturity beyond his years. 
With children of his age, he found little in common. 
He was manly at an age when other children were 
childish. He was hopeful in his temperament; and 
there was never a dark cloud in his sky. Happy and 
joyous always, he carried with him an influence, that 
made him a desirable companion. 

It was early evening when William arrived. Sitting 
on the moss-covered bank by the spring, we told our 
experiences since parting. The shadows lengthened 
mto twilight, and the rich after-glow piled against the 
sky in radiant billows. A thousand stars blossomed 
out, and sparkled like jewels in the palm of the heav- 
ens. On the earth fell the luster of the rising moon,, 
as smiles of beauty fall on a eYv^Lxraa^ ^^<^\^t. 
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"How beautiful this Southern sky!" said William. 
' 'Though I never was a lover, yet this seems to me a 
fit night for a lover's dreams. I wonder, really, if love 
brings the joys of which poets tell us. If so, how many 
joys I have lost. ' ' 

'' I have read somewhere," I replied, "that in Heav- 
en's calendar there is an appointed time for each person 
to love, as there is for each to die. Your time has not 
yet come." 

"Certainly not to die," he replied, laughingly. "But 
that will come sometime. But the other I may skip, 
while busy about other matters. Yet, for a long time, 
I have had in my soul, an ideal woman, who, like Pyg- 
malion's, I have loved. Could I see this ideal in flesh 
I could be a lover too. But never until then." 

"You may meet her," I answered. "Would you 
recognize her? " 

"Yes,, if the poets tell the truth," he replied. 
"But my ideal, if ever on the earth, has gone before, 
and awaits me in heaven, I presume." 

" Perhaps she still lives," I said, and we walked to 
the house. 

The next morning William and Rose first met. Nev- 
er did Rose look sweeter, — never was she more inter- 
esting. And as William looked at her with a sadly 
happy longing in his eyes, I wondered if the hands on 
the heavenly dial were pointing to his hour of love. 

At the request of Mr. Stanley, Lieut. Grannis and I 
went to his room, to witness the signing of some doc- 
uments. Here, for the finst time since the Sunday 
dinner, we met Story and Wriglit. There liad been a 
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wonderful activity among some members of the Com- 
munity, the explanation of which now came to us. 
Mr. Stanley, it appeared, had, from time to time, ad- 
vanced considerable sums of money to Col. Story, 
which had not been repaid. This money, it was 
charged, had been mainly lost at the gambling tables. 
A time of reckoning was now at hand. The affairs of 
the Community were freely discussed. Prof. Wright 
charged that the business had been poorly managed, 
and that the products of the farm had been wantonly 
wasted. 

' ' Whom do you charge with this mismanagement?' ' 
asked Col. Story, in an angry tone. 

" I charge it upon you, Sir," Prof. Wright retorted. 
' 'To whom else can it be charged ? You are the sole 
responsible manager, and at your door lies our ruin. ' ' 

*' It is false," was the warm reply. *'You stole 
mone)', and gave it to the wretched woman, whom 
Sunday after Sunday, you have paraded before our 
people as a singer. For your sake I tolerated her, 
never dreaming that she was the recipient of your dis- 
honest gains. It ill becomes you, sir, to boast of your 
purity of life, or to charge dishonesty on me. ' ' 

' ' You speak that which is not true, ' ' retorted Prof. 
Wright, angrily. * ' You brought her here. From you 
she received the money and not from me. And more, 
sir. Three weeks ago, you brought a Mr. Harris here, 
to teach us how to live. He was a fellows-gambler. 
He was your companion. When he left here last 
week he carried away a thousand dollars, won from you 
at the gambling table. TViis trvoive^ ^ ^xA \cl<^x^^ ^'^^ 
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"borrowed of Mr. Stanley, under the pretense that it was 
to improve the estate. And who has enriched the dirty 
Dr. Hunt but you ? Who has slandered, and persecu- 
ted, Mr. Terry — one of the purest of men — because he 
would not believe you honest ? Who has robbed 
four score of men, of the result of years of toil here ? 
All this, and more, has been done by you. My tongue 
would bleed to tell the half of your deception and 
meanness. You, sir, have betrayed every trust. You 
have outraged every obligation of honor. And all of 
this, too, you have done in the name of reform, and 
with an air of self-sacrifice most disgusting to contem- 
plate.*' 

"Gentlemen," interrupted Mr. Stanley, rising, **Let 
us be done with this. No good can come from it. Our 
friends here, are in no way interested in your quarrels. 
Besides, we have other business on our hands. * * 

" You are right, sir," answered Prof. Wright, **and 
I beg your pardon, and the pardon of our friends here, 
for the part I have taken in this disgraceful scene, ' ' 
and bowing, he turned to leave the room. 

* 'I desire your presence a moment, ' ' said Mr. Stanley, 
returning his bow. 

* ' Your wish is law to me, ' ' was the polite reply. 
* ' In what can I serve you ? ' ' 

" By signing this paper, " was Mr. Stanley's reply, 
as he placed a sheet in his hands. 

Prof. Wright carefully read the paper, took up the 
pen and signed it, and, without uttering a word, 
arOvSe and left the room. 
Mr. Stanley then wrote beneath the signature. 
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* 'Signed by Henry C. Wright, in our presence, on the 
date above written," and, at his request, Henry Grannis 
and I signed it as attesting witnesses. 

During all this time Col. Story sat in moody silence, 
the muscles of his face twitching, now and then, with 
suppressed emotion. He was like an animal at bay, 
fearful to face his pursuers, yet afraid to flee. At 
length, taking his pencil and figuring intently a few 
moments, he then said, 

** The amount is—" 

* 'Seven thousand dollars, and the return of the 
slaves," was Mr. Stanley *s cool reply. 

** Impossible, sir," said he, looking up for the first 
time. ** I cannot return the slaves.'* 

** Their value, then, must be added to the sum 
named," was the prompt answer. 

' ' We may not agree on the value, ' ' said Col. Story, 
rising and walking with quick steps across the room. 
**As a matter of right," he continued, facing Mr. 
Stanley, '* I should not be charged with those slaves. 
They were never in my possession." 

"Col. Story," was the reply of Mr. gtanley, in tones 
of severe earnestness, " if I were you, I would make 
no question about the slaves. You stand in no posi- 
tion, sir, to dictate terms to me. It were better for you 
that the story be not told. Will nine thousand dollars 
be satisfactory to you for the whole amount ? " 

" Perfectly, sir," was his prompt and pleased reply. 
Then taking from his pocket a package of papers, he 
took therefrom one, and writing his name upon the 
back of it, handed it to Mt. SVaw\^^ N^VOcs.*Oa^^^^oNas^«^. 
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* ' This is a certificate of , deposit for the amount 
named, from the Marine Bank of New Orleans. Good 
morning, ' ' and left the room. 

'' I thank you," said Mr. Stanley, addressing my 
friend and me, "for the trouble I have caused you. I 
especially regret that you should have been pained bj^ 
hearing the disgraceful quarrel, but, as the proverb has 
it, 'when rogues fall out' etc. Sometime, if j'ou are 
desirous, I will tell you the story of this unfortunate 
affair. ' ' 

'' Thank you," said Grannis; "but will not these 
men do violence to each other ? ' ' 

" No," was the reply. "Prof. Wright has probably 
gone, not to return.- And he has gone, too, under the 
impression that Col. Story is bankrupt. This is what 
Story most desired. He wanted Wright away. He 
knows too much. He is troublesome. There is, how- 
ever, one thing he does not know. That is the great 
wealth of Col. Story, made from the labor of the mis- 
guided fools, who till his lands and feed his flocks. 
You have seen too much of the picture here not to know 
that there is a black background to it. It is the old 
story, of the ignorant many enriching the crafty few.'* 

I did not meet William until dinner, when he and 
Rose entered the room together. It needed no trained 
vision to see their happiness. The tender beauty of 
Rose, seemed almost celestial; and William's honest, 
boyish face beamed with a light I never before saw 
in it. 

" This being our last dinner at the Community," vsaid 
Mrs. Stanley, before we were seated, " I thought it 
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would be pleasant to have some of our friends togethei . 
I have, therefore, invited Mr. Terry and Miss Gorman 
to dine with us. " ', 

" You are always giving us pleasant surprises,'* an- 
swered her hUvSband. " Now we must depend on you to 
give us pleasant seats. ' ' 

"I did not dream you were going so soon," re- 
marked Mr. Terry, after we were served. 

" We had hardly settled it," said Mr. Stanley, **un- 
til yesterday. If the weather permit we shall leave 
here to-morrow. This is quite necessary that we may 
catch the down boat. ' ' 

' ' We are sorry to have you go, * ' Mr. Terry replied. 
*' It will be lonely here without you." 

"Go with us, then," interposed Mrs. Stanley. 

Mr. Terry turned toward Miss Gorman, who sat at 
his side. Their eyes met. In that look her consent was 
given with a smile. 

" We will be more than happy to do so," he said, 
''if it will not trouble you." 

*' It will not trouble us," replied Mr. Stanley, "but, 
on the contrary, will give us great pleasure. ' ' 

' ' We will go, ' ' was the response. 

The afternoon was a busy one, in preparation for the 
departure. There were mysterious whisperings, too, 
among the Communists. No laborer went to the field. 
The men met, spoke a few words in a low tone, and 
passed on. Even the negro slaves communicated 
secrets to each other. I saw none of the laboring wo- 
men; they were all indoors. The herds were unattend- 
ed. The cows were unmilked, ^ud \>cve. "^v^^ ^^'^^>^. 
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supperless to their beds. 

We had our tea — the lovers and I — alone. They 
were happy, and I was happy to see them so. The at- 
mosphere at our tea table was very dififerent from the 
disturbed and feverish one without. Here no myster}- 
— save love's — and no uncertainty brooded. Love 
warmed even the sunshine into a tenderer glow. The 
lovers were unconscious of anything unusual with- 
out. They were so absorbed they had seen nothing. 
Love shuts out from the vision all unpleasant things. 
It arranges the background of its pictures, as a photog- 
rapher adjusts his screens. It is the central object that 
it makes plain. Around this the light lingers, and the 
shadows are all behind. 

'' Well, William! " said I, after the ladies h'ad left 
the table, '' How about thart ideal? Must you go to 
Heaven to find her ? ' ' 

" No," he replied, "she is on the earth, but she has 
the atmosphere of Heaven about her. I do not need 
to go to Heaven for her. She has brought Heaven 
here. ' ' 

' ' I am happy that you have found her, "I replied. 
' ' You may remember that I told 3'ou that your dear 
ideal might be on the earth. I thought then that I 
knew her. I give you my warmest congratulations 
with the wish that she may reciprocate fully your love. " 

" The Communists are to hold an indignation meet- 
ing to-night," said Mr. Stanley entering the room. "I 
fear trouble may come. Col. Stor}- is hot-headed and 
ignorant, and without tact in such an emergency. He 
js very greatly frightened.^ and has been tome with the 
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request that I prevent the meeting. I told him such 
an effort would be a confession of guilt on his part. 
He went away leaving the matter in my hands. Lieut. 
Grannis will you go with me to the meeting ? ' ' 

'* With great pleasure" replied the Lieutenant, "if 
it be your wish." 

" We had better go at once," was the reply, and 
they left the room together. 

Prompted by a curiosity I could not resist, I followed 
them to the Hall. It was crowded to overflowing with" 
excited men and women. Owing to the sickness of a 
good sister, whose overwrought nerves could bear the 
strain no longer, I cai^e in possession of a seat. It was 
at a good point for hearing and seeing the curious pro- 
ceedings that followed. Mr. Terry was elected to 
preside. His task was a difficult one. His choice, 
however, proved to be an excellent one. He was great- 
ly respected; and the tact with which he managed 
everything, controlled the violent feelings of the "mot- 
ley crowd." He might control, but he could not paci- 
fy, the indignation, and sense of wrong, of the men. 
They waited, like a suspended avalanche, the touch of 
a single hand, to plunge in fearful ruin down. The 
feeling was intense and fearful. The women looked in 
dreamy fright. The men bit their lips and shook their 
heads. The speech of Mr. Terry was brief He said, 

' ' The purpose of our meeting is to protest against 
certain abuses in the management of this Community. 
We are ready now for business. What is your wish?" 

A half dozen men sprang to their feet. A wild hur- 
ried shriek from each addressm^ \3cifc OMLV^^ssaxv^ xss^^ 
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yell of discordant sounds. After some confusion, order 
and quiet were restored. The chairman then pointing 
to a man near him said, 

"Mr. Evans has the floor." 
The quiet, ill-formed man indicated, raising his voice 
to a high pitch said, 

"I move that we now^ adjourn." 

In a moment a score of men were on their feet. A 
shriek of discordant voices broke forth. A mad rush 
was made toward the platform. Seats were crushed. 
Each person, to save himself from being tramped upon, 
joined the onward movement. It was as the rush of a 
great wave. The air was pierced jvith the shrieks of 
terrified women, and the angry howls of men. This 
was inexplicable to me until I caught sight of the ter- 
ror-stricken face of Col. Story, behind Mr. Terr^^'s 
chair. Wild animals could not have been more eager 
for their prey, than these excited men for the object of 
their hate. 

Before the foremost man had mounted the platform, 
Lieut. Grannis stepped before the rushing crowd, and 
with outstretched hands, like Paul of old, **waved them 
to silence. ' ' His figure was so commanding, his bear- 
ing so magnificent, his attitude so heroic, that the 
maddest of them felt his power, and became subject to 
it at once. 

*' Hold, Gentlemen! " he said. And every man was 
still. None recognized this power quicker than Col. 
Story, who crouched behind him like a scared child. 

" Hold! " he repeated. * 'If you have any grievance, 
seek the remedy of it coolly, like men. Resort to no 
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violence, that will bring you regret." 

' ' You speak well, ' ' said a broad-chested, deep-voiced 
man, as he stepped upon the platform, and faced the 
sea of upturned faces. "Let us act coolly. We will put 
our grievance in torm. I drew up a resolution to-day. 
Will you hear it ? " he asked addressing Mr. Terry. 

' 'Gladly, ' ' was the reply. 

And then he read, 

"Whereas, We, as Communists, have labored for 
years to build up this Community, in the hope that in 
our declining years, we might find it a resting place 
and a home; that here we might receive, in the ministra- 
tions to us in our last days,some of the results of our life's 
labors; that here we might be cared for and be buried, 

"And, whereas; — We have no right here. We 
have never had a privilege not granted by the selfish 
favor of the one man, who owns our home, and is en- 
riched by our labor, and who, as facts have shown, 
will turn us away when we cannot work, and our only 
hope is an uncoffined burial, 

"We, therefore, demand, at this time, the convey- 
ance of this estate to the Community, for the use and 
benefit of its members." 

The reading was received with every demonstration 
of approval. 

Waving his hand, the reader begged for silence but 
for one moment; and then turning to Col. Story, who 
still crouched behind Lieut. Grannis, he asked slowly, 

" Will you give us the relief demanded ? " 

There was a period of awful silence^ sAi<ic5^<^^ikcsj^*<ia^ 
question. Every eye was u^ov\ C,c\. ^\.cs^ ^-^\sK3.^fc'ss65 
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was pale as death. The pent up excitement made the 
dense crowd of men, writhe like a great serpent in pain. 
Col. Story pressed closer to the Lieutenant, and his 
eyes seemed starting from their sockets. It was pitia- 
ble to look at him. Cringing, cowardly, selfish — all 
the baser elements of his character came in sight at 
once. He recognized that a decision must then be 
made. On that, he thought, depended the life of the 
Community, or his own life. The room was silent, like 
the stillness between the lightning's flash and the voice 
of the thunder. No sound was heard but the hot pant- 
ing of angry men. 

* 'Speak for me, Lieut. Grannis, ' ' said he in a tone of 
frenzied agony. 

* 'Speak for yourself," was the stern reply. 

* 'Speak ! ' ' demanded some one in the crowd in a tone 
of authority. 

Still he hesitated. The crowd moved closer. 

"Give me a little time," he implored, with a choked 
utterance. "Only until morning." 

With this the excitement grew so intense that the 
bravest feared. No power of man could control that 
angry crowd. Story crouched into the farther corner 
of the platform. A cry of "Sieze him," came, and the 
eager men leaped upon the platform in a mad rush for 
their victim. Fortunately the platform gave way be- 
neath the heavy weight and crushed to the floor amid 
the noise of breaking timbers and the screams of women 
and of men. No one was injured. The floor sustained 
the weig-ht. Col. Story had taken advantage of this 
accident and slipped away with his answet s\.\\\uw?.^\d. 
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He artfully secreted himself. He could nowhere be 
found. 

Upon learning this, the meeting adjourned until the 
next morning. • The people lingered in excited groups, 
to discuss their wrongs. Few slept that night. An- 
gry voices were heard all about us. It was a night of 
fear and anxiety. 

The hot excitement of the evening had somewhat 
subsided when the people came together the next 
morning. Col. Story was not present. He, however, 
sent his reply by a messenger. Mr. Terry read it 
aloud. 

" To your demand I answer. No. It is robbery." 

This answer was expected by some, and received by 
all without any demonstration. Mr. Terry only re- 
marked, 

" It is not robber>\ It is claiming what is our 
own." 

Mr. Terr>' then said, 

' ' This experiment to found a Community is a fail- 
ure. It has enriched one man and reduced to beggary 
the members. Let us go away. We leave behind us 
our dreams, or hopes, and our labor for years" 

There was no dissenting voice. Each person ac- 
cepted the melancholy necessity, and choked back the 
tears of disappointment. It was a sad sight-^that 
whole Community of homeless and sorrowful people. 

During the day, by the intervention of Mr. Stanley 
and Lieut. Grannis, a settlement was made with Col. 
Story by the terms of which the departing members^ 
received such sums of tnotvev ^^ ^oxi\.^ ^\Na^^'<ic«xa.\s2k 
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reach their homes or friends. 

The next morning, the weary and disappointed 
vagabonds started on their journey out into the world 
again, having placed the sods over the grave af anoth- 
er Community. It was a funereal march. 



CHAPTER XI. 



THE EXODUS OF THE PILGRIMS. 



"'^ Right forever on the scaffold, wrong forever on the throne^ 
But that scaffold sways the future and behind the dim unknown, 
Standeth God within the shadow keeping watch above His own.'' 



WHEN we reached Shreveport we found our steam- 
boat waiting for us. Mr. Stanley had taken the 
precaution to send a messenger in advance to 

detain it. In a short time the sad company of disap- 
pointed adventurers was on its way to civilization and 
the world. 

"They look unhappy," I remarked to Lieut. 
Grannis, as we stood watching the company arrange 
for rest. 

" Yes," he replied. ''The intelligent ones, how- 
ever, knew, long ago, that the dissolution must come. 
They are really not unhappy over it. The ignorant 
ones can be neither happy nor unhappy over any- 
thing. ' ' 

' ' Do you think, then, " I asked, ' 'that intellect is nec- 
essary to happiness ? " 

"Certainly," he replied, "and the power to be happy 
or unhappy is in proportion to the degree of intelligence. 
The wise man says that 'in much wisdonv tVxsx^^x^ xjks;>s^ 
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sorrow, and he who increaseth his knowledge, increas- 
eth his misery. ' And the converse is equally true. 
» The misery of Dante or of Byron finds no counterpart 
in small natures. And their happiness was equally 
sublime. Of course, there comes into small natures a 
discontent, sometimes, growing usually from some 
physical demand. But this can hardly be said to rise 
to the degree of unhappiness. Nor is happiness, in its 
highest sense, always dependent upon surroundings. 
The Savior said that the* Kingdom of heaven is with- 
in us.' Environments cannot make Heaven. What 
is within us, on the contrary, determines the character 
of our environments. Thackeray makes his Pendennis 
say, 'that the world is a mirror. If we look in it and 
frown it will frown back at us; but if we look in it and 
smile it will give us back a smile.' No gospel is 
truer. ' ' 

'* But," I insisted, *'do not the presence of those we 
love make us happy ? ' ' 

" No, not unless their presence arouse within us the 
elements of happiness already there," he replied. 
* 'Thus far our surroundings may affect us. They can 
arouse, but they cannot create. ' ' 

And here he joined Agnes, who was passing, and 
together they spent the hours in love's sweet dream. 

Long before we reached the junction of the rivers, 
we found the country- wild with political excitement. 
Everywhere we landed, banners were streaming, bon- 
fires were burning, and orators were haranguing the 
people. Long processions of uniformed men paraded 
the streets, in the evenings, with \\g\iV^4 \.otcVifcs» ot 
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curious designs. Everything seemed absorbed by this 
whirlpool. Very soon we learned the cause. Each 
new passenger told us of the wicked designs of North- 
ern Abolitionists. They said an army was being 
already enlisted to march South and liberate the 
slaves. The Southern blood was fired and hotly beat 
for war. 

At our junction with the Mississippi steamboat we 
parted with most of the Communists. Except less 
than a half dozen, who went with us, they went up 
the river, as most of them were originally from the 
North. Among those who went with us, were Mr. 
Terry and Miss Gorman. They were decided to go to 
New Orleans by meeting an old friend, and a member 
of Mr. Terr>^'s former church. He was living in the 
city and persuaded his old friends to visit him. Before 
reaching the city he invited Mr. Terry to occupy the 
pulpit of the church to which he then belonged, the 
next Sunday. He said the pulpit had just been made 
vacant by the departure of a Northern preacher, whose 
political faith was distasteful to the members of the 
church. Mr. Terry consented; and, as we were to re- 
main over the Sunday in the city, it was arranged that 
our company should attend his preaching. 

We took rooms at a hotel. With the rooms was a 
private parlor, in which we spent much time together. 
The next morning, while most of us were busy making 
plans for the day. Rose came dancing into the room, 
with 

" Oh, we are all invited to a wedding to-da^^. ^<^^^^ 
and I are to be the bride's ttia\^s, avv^^^ •ax^\si ^S^^'^^^fc 
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our own best men. It is the funniest thing I ever 

heard of ; and yet I am so glad ! ' ' 

^ ' Who is it Rose ? ' ' asked her mother. 

'^" Why, can't you guess? It is Miss Gorman and 

Mr. Terry. It is to be a private affair. -Only a few 

friends, and we are to dine with them. Of course we 

will all go. *» 

We all partook of Rose's enthusiasm. In a joking 
way Mrs. Stanley insisted that we should be informed, 
who the best men were to be. To this proposition the 
young ladies demurred. 

"Oh, you shall know in time," said Agnes. But 
Rose was silent. 

It is always expected that one "writing up" a wed- 
ding shall describe the dress of the "bride and maids. 
This, in this instance, is an easy task. The dress of 
the bride was simple as her life had been. Indeed, it^ 
was painfully simple. A plain bodice, from which 
hung a simple skirt of black silk, and at her throat a 
cluster of flov/ers. This was all. And the young 
ladies' dresses were in harmony with the bride's. A 
few invited guests were present beside our little com- 
pany. The brief ceremony was said by the pastor of 
another city church. Agnes and Grannis, and Rose 
and William "stood up' ' with the parties. In his prayer, 
the pastor touchingly spoke of the lives long estranged, 
and asked Heaven's choicest blessings upon the now 
united hearts. And we gave a hearty amen. 

Never, in^ God's providence, was recompense more 

fittingly bestowed. The dreary disappointments of 

t/2e years — the estrangements and t\ve \v^^.T\.-3Jti\v^% — 
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were all forgotten in the sweet re-union. Our con- 
gratulations were warm and heart- felt, and our good 
wishes were many. And when we left them in eaidv 
evening together, none could doubt that they were tR 
happiest persons in the great city. 

" It is such a pity," said Rose, sparkling with the 
excitement of the day, as we sat upon the porch of our 
hotel, "It is such a pity that so many years have been 
wasted to our old friends. They might have been 
happy together, and been strong, in the aid each could 
have given the other. It makes me sad to think of 
it. How can you reconcile this with good, my dear 
Optimist ? ' ' she continued, addressing Lieut. Grannis 
with a smile. 

" If this life were all, and the individual ever>'thing, 
a reconciliation would be difficult to find," was the 
answer. 

" But" continued Rose, *'the individual is every- 
thing to the individual, and this life is, at best, the 
bounds to our experience. ' ' 

" In like manner," replied Grannis, "if each cog in 
the wheels of a machine were given consciousness, it 
would be everything to itself ; and it might be unable 
to comprehend that it was but a part of the machine, 
and that a mutual dependence existed between it and 
all other parts. In a sense the individual is indepen- 
dent; but in a broader sense he is not. ' All are parts 
of one stupendous whole.' 'The eye cannot say to 
the ear, I have no need of thee, nor th^^ hands to 
the body, I have no need of thee.' Each part is the 
inspiration of, and the complemeTvVVo, ?i^ c?C!cvsx ^$!'2»sNs.. 
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And it may be necessar>', in the universal scheme, 
that the individual must be sacrificed for the good of 
the whole. Our vision is too short to take in, and our 
wisdom too narrow to solve, the intricate problems 
suggested by this thought. But there is a law of 
compensation, the force of which is felt everywhere. 
This law teaches us, that if the individual be sac- 
rifioed (except by his own will or ignorance) it is but 
a loan to the whole, that, by and by, shall be returned 
with usury. We often get impatient because this 
recompense is delayed; and this impatience leads to 
doubt. Half of the philosophies of life are built on 
this doubt. Men go stumbling along in their blind 
questionings, when they should lift up their eyes to 
the fadeless promises of Hope, and Faith, and God. 
Sometime, somewhere, every crooked path will be 
made straight. We cannot see how. If we could we 
were Gods. The highest expression of human wisdom, 
is to love, and trust, and wait." 

' ' This may be true, ' ' said Rose, standing beside her 
sister, who drank in every word of her lover's, *'but I 
cannot see its application in this case." 

"Very probable," replied Grannis. *'And yet you 
cannot doubt the discipline of our friends. This has 
made them strong, and pure, and noble. Human 
character is like precious metals, full of dross and 
alloy. We mUvSt be beaten, and melted to be purified. 
What our friends might have been under other circum- 
stances we cannot know. Speculations upon that 
would be valueless. But while it is not possible to 
correctly estimate the value of this discipline, the 
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trend of the forces can be easily seen, and the result 
approximately measured. What they are we know; 
but the might-have-been, that stands over against 
this, we do not know. For a judgment upon this we 
must turn to philosophy. It is a safer guide than in- 
dividual experience. It is wider, broader, truer. It 
is not easily deflected from its course. It does not feel 
influences that would change an individual. Ar;^ in 
its light we clearly see, that, though, some other con- 
ditions might have been apparently better for these 
persons individually, yet in a comprehensive sense, it 
is better as it is. *A11 things work together for good 
to those who love God.' *' 

Agnes listened with a look of love and pride in her 
tender eyes. And as I looked upon the pure, clear 
face of her lover, and listened to his thoughts, warm 
with faith and trust, I thought her blessed among 
women for the wealth of his love that was all her own. 

While we talked the boom of guns and the shouts of 
men told of the political excitement.. Hundreds of 
men thronged the streets in marching files. Occasion- 
ally they would stop in some public square, or "open 
space, to have their feelings fired by speeches, decla- 
matory and extravagant. The temperament of the 
people was favorable for demagogues. The public 
sentiment was tinder, that, when touched by a coal, 
was ablaze in a moment. In tront of us was an open 
space. The procession stopped and the crowd gath- 
ered. After the shouts were hushed, a man, standing 
on the steps almost beneath us, addressed them. He; 
was frequently interrupted by cheets -axA ^^^^^ "^^o^ai^. 
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grew more v-iolent and loud as he proceeded. 

' * There has, for twenty years, been growing in the 
North," said he, "an association of lawless men, 
bound together by traitorous oaths, to free the slaves, 
and then to stand behind them, and guard them while 
they shall overrun our country, outrage our wives and 
daughters, and butcher our brothers and sons. They 
are already armed. Old John Brown was one of their 
apostles. He is hanged, but a hundred thousand men 
have taken up the weapons that he lay down. Their 
faces are already toward us. We can hear their drum- 
beats for war. Their 'wide-awake' clubs are only dis- 
guises for arming for battle. With the passions of the 
ignorant negroes inflamed, by the promises that when 
we are murdered our homes shall be given to them, 
and our wives and daughters be their slaves, a reign 
of terror will be upon us; and desolation on our land. 
And they are trying to get the Government of these 
United States, w^ith its armies, to help them. And 
these armies to be commanded by an ignorant rail- 
splitter, who will laugh at our ruin. Oh, my country- 
men ! has it come to this ? Shall the fair fields of our 
sunny South be stained with blood ! If so, let us 
swear that it shall be the blood of sneaking Aboli- 
tionists. ' ' 

He could say no more. Wild shouts rent the air, 
and howls of rage broke forth. Another man mounted 
the steps. After frantically waving his arms to still 
the crowd, he broke forth in a voice louder than the 
Babel confusion around him. 

' ' There are Northern spies among us now, * * said he. 
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"Our city is full of them. They are here to tell the 
slaves their Northern plans, and secretly ami them. 
They ought to be hanged. We sent one preacher away 
the other day but another has come to take his place. 
Let us send him away so he will not return." 

His further words were drowned in the mad yells of 
approval. 

I looked in the face of Grannis. His cheeks were 
finished; his lips closely pressed, and his eyes were full 
of fire. The-eyes, too, of Agnes had sought the face 
of her lover. She was frightened at the expression- 
there, and begged him to go into the house from the 
chilly air. Until this moment her slightest wish had 
been law to him. He was unconscious of her pres- 
ence. She turned to me with an appealing look. 
Her face was pale as death. 

'*0h, Henry! " she cried, and staggered toward the 
door. She would have fallen had not William caught 
her. Grannis was startled by a cry from Rose. 

''Agnes,'' he said, **what is the matter? " 

"Oh, Henry! I thought you were dying. It fright- 
ened me so. ' ' 

" Forgive me Agnes," he said. " I was so excited 
that I forgot everything, even you. Are you better?" 

"Oh yes. I am all right now, when you are your- 
self again." 

"That was nothing," said he lightly; and taking 
her arm we entered the house. ' ' Rose, please care 
for Agnes," he continued, laughing. " I will be back 
soon." 

As he left the room, lie beeVLOt^edi xas. Vo ^O^ss^ * 
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*'That mob has gone to Mr. Terry's/' said he, his 
eyes firing and his pace quickening, as he spoke.- **He 
will need friends now. What a sad ending this will 
be to a wedding day!" 

His walk was so rapid that I was compelled to near- 
ly run to keep by his side. We had gone only two or 
three squares, when, upon turning a corner, we met 
Mr. Stanley and Prof. Wright. With hardly a pause 
the excited Lieutenant seized Mr. Stanley by his arm, 
with 

"Come with me quick. The mob has gone to Mr. 
Terry's. You can help him." 

Without a reply, Mr. Stanley followed, or ratljer, 
was carried, hurriedly along, while Prof Wright and 
I kept close behind. 

When we reached the house we found it surrounded 
by the mob. The men were wild with excitement, but 
lacking a leader. 

"Speak to them, Mr. Stanley," said Grannis. 
*' You are a Southern man. They will hear you," 
and he lifted him through the gate and upon the 
broad porch, against which the crowd was pressing, 
and took his place quickly at his side. The quickness 
of action and the manner of the men had stilled the 
mob. 

"Why are you here?" said Mr. Stanley. "Is 
this the conduct of Southern gentlemen ? ' ' 

"There!" cried some man with an oath, and 
pointing to Prof Wright. "There is the Abolition 
preacher. Hang him! " 
Instantly a rush was made toward t\ie ^^ot fright- 
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ened Professor, who, with hardly a look behind, took 
to his heels, with a hundred men in hot pursuit. 

And we were left alone. 

The ludicrous termination of the whole scene, 
caused such a revolution of feeling that we roared with 
laughter. 

Upon entering the house, we found the inmates un- 
conscious of any danger. They thought the gather- 
ing of the people was to congratulate them upon their 
marriage. 

" We will not tell them," said Mr. Stanley, in an 
undertone. 

"Should they not know; that they may go to a place 
of safety ? ' ' asked Grannis. 

" They are safe here, ", was the reply. **I know 
this people. The fury of the mob will expend itself 
chasing the frightened Professor. The men will go 
home. ' ' 

With this assurance we left the happy inmates of 
that home, undreaming of the danger they had 
passed. 



CHAPTER XII. 



A BURNING THEATRE. 



' There's a divinity that shapes our ends 
Rough hew them as we wilV^ 



THE next day we heard a fine sermon by Mr. Terry. 
His text was, ' * Blessed are the pure in heart, for 
they shall see God." As he preached, his pure 

face filled with the light of joy and thankfulness, 
* 'shone as though it had been an angeVs." His hear- 
ers were enchanted by his manner and eloquence. At 
the close of the services the people crowded about 
him with a kind and hearty welcome. He preached 
again in the evening. We reached the church a full 
half hour before the appointed time. It was then so 
crowded we had difficulty in obtaining even standing 
room. His sermon was sublime. He rose, at once, into an 
atmosphere of spiritual repose, and through the rifted 
heavens a flood of celestial light poured on him and on 
the sacred page. His theme was '*the love of Christ 
constraineth us." There were passages of superb elo- 
quence; there were flashes of poetic fire; there were 
direct appeals that stirred the consciences anrf softened 
132 
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the hearts of his hearers. His sermon was entran- 
cingly magnificent. 

' ' He could not have preached that way before he 
found his lover," remarked Rose, on our way home. 

''Oh, Rose! you are a philosopher," said her fa- 
ther. '* You point every tale with a moral." 

''Are we to infer from your remark, Rose, that every 
one who finds his lover can preach ? ' ' asked Agnes. 

" Yes," replied Rose, "why not? " 

* ' Then we will have a sermon from William when 
we get home, ' ' said Agnes laughing. 

' ' Those living in glass houses, Agnes, should not 
throw stones, ' ' said her mother with a tact and quick- 
ness that relieved Rose and William of their embar- 
rassment, and we laughed at Agnes' expense. 

The newspapers, the next day, were prodigal in their 
praises of Mr. Terry's sermons. He was called a "star 
of the first magnitude, " and a "meteor bursting with a 
blaze of glory on the city." A meeting of the church 
was held, and a call, unanimously endorsed, with an 
inviting salary, was extended to Mr. Terry. The par- 
sonage was refurnished, and he and his happy bride 
were king and queen of home before half the week 
was gone. And never was a home more royally en- 
dowed. Love's sunshine lighted it everywhere. A 
restful peace and a quiet joy dwelt there. 

What a regal queen Eliza was! We thought her 
peculiar when her heart was hungry for love ; when 
she chafed within her uncongenial environments, as an 
untamed Ikiimal in its cage. She sought for rest, and 
found none. A dark m^txiorj XstosA^^ <3si^x. ^^kl Ns:^^ 
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midnight. She was out of harmony with everything 
— with herself, to her, the most hateful of all things. 
She was artificial — a creature of her own making, not 
of God's. She was scared, and timid, and supersti- 
tious. Now how changed ! The angel of love had -. 
lighted on her altar, and peace, and hope, and faith 
were in her heart. Oh, blessed transformation! — the 
creating power of love. 

Strewn like wrecks along life's dreary waste are 
millions of Elizas waiting to be crowned queens. 

The evening before our contemplated departure from 
the city, the young persons of our company attended 
an opera I. The theatre was crowded. The play went 
on pleasantly, until one of the singers, personating a 
young soldier, bade farewell to his lover and went to 
the wars to fight under the flag of his country. Here 
the National flag was raised, and the prima donna 
commenced singing "The Star Spangled Banner." 
Before half of the first stanza was sung, she was greet- 
ed with howls and shrieks, and amid a shower of 
flying missiles, she was driven from the stage. At 
once, a dozen gallant gentlemen leaped upon the stage 
to protect the fair singer. They were soon overpow- 
ered by the rabble. To add to the terror and confusion, 
some of the drapery took fire, and a sheet of flame 
swept up to the painted scenery. That flashed into a 
lurid wave in an instant. The clothing of the men 
took fire, and with shrieks of fear and pain, they 
leaped from the stage into the body of the hall. They 
rushed among the terrified people who were struggling 
along the crowded, aisles. No power could stay the 
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frantic rush. An opening in the rear of the stage 
caused a draft of air into the hall that carried the 
flames to the very door. They reached the struggling 
mass of men and women seeking escape. Persons in 
the rear climbed upon the seats and leaped madly upon 
the heads and shoulders of those struggling in the 
aisles. They crushed many to the floor, and over 
these others stumbled and fell, in heaps that blocked 
the way. Men and women alike were trampled upon 
in the wild confusion. Those beneath the writhing 
mass were crushed and suffocated. No cry could be 
distinguished. All sounds merged in the universal 
shriek of pain and fear. 

At the first movement, I was crowded into the 
space between two rows of seats, and had fallen to the 
floor. Above the seats the rushing crowd swept. I 
found myself unable to rise, and pressed myself beneath 
the seats to avoid being trampled upon. The heated 
air and flame went above me. When the people had 
passed by and over me, I crawled from my imprison- 
ment. The room was filled with flames. The aisles 
were blocked by heaps of the wounded. All who 
were able to move had gained the open air. They 
had torn down the doors, and the strong draft swept 
the heated air and flames through the opening. An 
alarm had been given, and the firemen, with marvel- 
ous promptness, were throwing large streams of water 
into the room. The water cooled the air and beat 
down the flames. 

The injured persons were quickly removed to the 
street. I looked them over with fea.t^>3LV •asss^^s^^ ^sst 
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my friends. They were not among them. Fearing 
they might still be in the building I rushed within, 
but to find it dark as midnight and thick with smoke 
and steam. As I turned again to the street I met 
William with face as pale as death. 

' ' Where is Rose ? " he wildly screamed. 

' ' I have not seen her, ' ' I answered. 

"God pity us! " he moaned. "She is lost, — perhaps 
dead. Oh, my God! " and in an instant he was in the 
hall calling, 

"Rose! Rose!" 

I feared he had gone mad. I seized a lantern and 
flew after him. He went, at once, to the seats we had 
occupied, and snatching from the floor an ivory fan, 
pressed it to his lips and moaned, 

"Rose! Rose!" 

" When did you see her last ?" I asked, hurriedly, 
in the hope of catching some clue, that might lead to 
results. His only answer was the same plaintive call. 
We were joined by officers and firemen and a careful 
search through the entire hall was made. No person 
was found. 

"She is not here, William," I said, and taking his 
arm we went again to the injured persons without. 
They were being removed to hospitals and their 
homes; but there was no trace of Rose. My friend's 
frame shook as with an ague chill, and his face had 
ghastly agony upon it. 

Here a carriage drove rapidly up and Lieut. Grannis 
leaped from it and met us as we turned from the suf- 
fering and dying. 
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"God be praised," said he, as he grasped our hands. 
''You are safe?" 

" Rose ! Rose ! " cried William. 
' 'She i| at home, and has sent me for you. ' ' 
William stared at him in wild amazement. 
A moment more, and we had taken William *s arms, 
and were hurrying toward our hotel. No word was 
vSpoken except the muttered name of Rose, which 
William repeated again and again. On entering the 
broad hall that led to the parlor wx met Mrs. Stanle}'. 
She spoke to William. He stared at her, but uttered 
not a word. He seemed not to recognize his surround- 
ings. We led him into the parlor. He looked about, 
dazed and bewildered. 

'* Were the young ladies injured ? " I inquired in a 
low tone. 

" I think not," was her answer. *' They were so 
frightened, that they are now prostrated. Rose has 
been nearly wild fearing for you and William." 

At the name of Rose, a light came into William's 
eyes. It faded in a moment; and he would have fallen 
had I not caught him, and laid him on the sofa. 

" I fear he is injured," I said in a subdued voice. 
" He does not recognize us. Perhaps he would Rose." 
' ' The great fright has overcome her, ' ' the mother 
replied. " Now that she knows that you and William 
are safe, the reaction has come, and she has sunk into 
a stupor. I fear to arouse her." 

With the assistance of a servant I took William to 
his room. During the long hours of the night I 
watched him, and admimst^t^^ ^mOsx ^vcksJs& ^<e«sft.^x^^ 
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as were at hand. In the morning a physician called. 
After an examination he pronounced him uninjured. 
His disease was brain fever, superinduced by the great 
excitement and nervous strain of the preceding night. 
He remained still imconscious. The physician recom- 
mended that he be removed to a more quiet place. We 
yielded to the urgent invitations of Mr. and Mrs. Terry 
and removed him to the parsonage. 

Early in the day it was determined to postpone any 
departure another day. Mrs. Stanley and I were to 
remain to care for our ill friend. All day Rose watched 
her unconscious lover, and ministered to him tender- 
ly, and with loving solicitude. It was with reluctance 
that she consented to go with her father. But with 
promises from me that I would write her every day, 
telling the condition of the sick boy, and telegraph 
her of any alarming symptoms, she went. As she 
bade us good by, she said to me, 

■'When 3'ou write be sure and tell me how mother 
and you are, too. ' ' 

The days went on, with little change, for a full 
week. Then the old light came back into William's 
eyes. He heard, with absorbed interest, the story of 
the saving of the young ladies. He was soon able to sit 
up. His desire to be again with Rose, and his strong will, 
wrought man^elously upon his weakened body. His 
recovery was rapid; and we gladly hailed the- time 
when, one morning, we left the "Crescent City," by 
steamboat for Mobile. Our voyage was a pleasant 
one. At Mobile we met Rose and her father, who 
came to accompany us home. Rose looked paler than 
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when she left us, and her father said she had not been 
well. He thought her great anxiety for William had 
weakened her, and made her nervous. The same day 
we went by rail to the home of the Stanleys. 

The house was, indeed, a mansion, filled with every 
comfort ancf luxury that refined tastes could desire and 
wealth could purchase. It stood near the center of a 
large park-garden, embowered with trees and arbors 
and festooning vines. Beds of rare exotics blossomed 
everywhere. The air was fragrant with perfume. The 
distant hills stood in relief against the blue sky. Their 
sloping foot hills were mellowed down into broad pas- 
tures and rice fields. Through these the river wound, 
whose sparkling waters gave back the kisses of the 
sun. 

« 

Everywhere were evidences of prosperity and 
wealth. Mr. Stanley was the owner of more than 
three hundred slaves. The wealth their labor had pro- 
duced for many years had been prodigally showered 
upon this home. And its entire arrangements and fur- 
nishings expressed the most perfect taste. A well-filled 
library, halls of rare paintings, galleries of rich sculp- 
ture, collections of wonderful relics, and cabinets of 
specimens for scientific uses, — these made that home 
regal, indeed. 

The drives about the country were delightful. The 
long lanes, paved with stones, and embowered by 
overhanging trees and vines, whose thick shade lay 
dark upon the white face of the roadway, flecked, here 
and there, with patches of sunlight, that fell through 
the rifts of the green folia^^, — \}cv^^^ \ss2A<^ ^qS^^-^ys* ^ 
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beauty. The streams were spanned by arching 
bridges, and the roadways lined with walls of bricks and 
stones covered with blossoming vines. In short, that 
was a paradise of beauty, and its center was this home 
of refinement and love. 



■ CHAPTER XIII. 



AN UNREASONING PREJUDICE. 



**And Love will dream and Faith will trust, 
{Since He who knows our need is just.) 
That sometime, somewhere, meet we must.** 



A DAY or two after my arrival at the Stanley home, 
I found myself absorbed in the "Talisman." I 
read it once, when a boy, and remembered the 

striking characters in it, and much of the story. I 

had not seen the book for years, and finding it here 

was like meeting with an old friend. 

**Do you like it ? " asked the Lieutenant taking the 
book from my hand and looking at the title page. 

*' I admire it much," I replied. 

*' Did you ever read it before ? " 

'* Yes," I said. ''But when I read it I did it clan- 
destinely. ^ My parents came from New England, and 
brought with them their Puritanic prejudices against 
the reading ot fiction. They thought it sinful. Do 
you think so ? " 

" By no means,'* he answered. ** Fiction may be 
harmful. Many, so-called, romances are. But such 
are of a low order. The romances of Scott, of 
Dickens, of Thackeray, of HawlVvoTCie.^ ^x^ ^^xX.'&xsS^ 
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educators. And especially is this true of Scott. Do 
you remember the story told by I^ord Macaulay, of the 
building of the fine church at Uncoln ? The architect 
desired a front window of great beauty. In his repeat- 
ed experiments to make one he had broken glass, the 
pieces of which were thrown away as of no value. 
One day, a young apprentice begged the bits of glass. 
From these worthless fragments he deftly wrought a 
window of such surpassing beauty, that it was pur- 
chased by the architect, who put it in the church, — the 
most beautiful window in England. So, the great es- 
sayist says of Sir Walter's romances. He gathered 
the fragments of history, discarded by historians as 
valueless, and of these he made, in his romances, the 
most, fascinating histories of England and Scotland that 
the world has known. They are object-lessons in his- 
tory. Nor are his romances confined there. They have 
a wider range. 

" The Old Testament abounds with object-lessons 
for the people. The Savior's parables are pictures of 
truth, revealed by an assumed state of facts. And the 
good old tinker's 'Pilgrim's Progress,' though the most 
unnatural and incongruous of romances, has yet had 
an influence on the world for good that is measureless. " 

' ' Is not the absorbing interest that romances create 
an evidence of their evil effects ? " I asked in the lan- 
guage of the old objectors. 

'' N3,' " he replied. "A thing is not necessaril}' bad 

because it is interesting. Bad effects may come from 

the abuse of anything. It is of the high order of ro- 

niance that I speak, and not oi the debased. MmsvcU 
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good. Its elevating and purifying influence is felt 
everywhere. We cannot reasonably decry it, because 
bad songs are sometimes sung. Nor must we decry all 
romances, because false and degrading stories are some- 
times told. Puritanic ethics opposed many things 
without reason. Our pious grandfathers would not 
have pictures on their walls, or fires in their churches, 
and music, to be Godly, must be sung through the 
nose. The Devil, they thought, dwelt in a violin; and 
any instrument in the church but the 'tuning fork' was 
a device of the Evil One. It is time we outgrow these 
notions. They were, perhaps, good enough in their 
time, but we demand a wider range of thought, as we 
have a broader experience. The world has changed, 
and certainly for the better. The old philosophies and 
theologies cannot hold men always. There was a time 
when a flat earth served the purposes of men. It 
would not serve us now. To our ancestors, the sun 
and all the flaming constellations went around the 
earth. They do not go around it now. Our age is one 
of philosophic wonder. We play with the lightnings, 
and talk with the light. We ride the land with flam- 
ing clouds, and the waters against tides and currents. 
And all our notions broaden * with the circling of the 
suns.' 

"And so of the theologies. We have outgrown 
many of the dogmas that did the world good once. 
There was a time when a literal hell of fire, presided 
over by a personal Devil, seemed a necessity for men. 
We do not need them now. Men once believ^<l <^*5>J^. 
this personal Devil was every^\L'^x^, Ssss^vrca^ xssssxxs^ 
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evil — that his power was limitless as God's, — that the 
great majority of men belonged to him by an eternal 
decree. We believe this no longer* From these 
gloomy and forbidding pictures, our age is turning to 
a loving Christ, and a Father whose tender mercies are 
revealed by Him. " 

'* I know," said I, *'that there is progress in philos- 
ophy and science, as inventions and discoveries are 
made, but I never before heard of a progressive the- 
ology." 

** If, by theology, you mean a code of dogmas, then 
you are right," he replied. **But if we use the term 
in its broadest sense, as the science of God in its rela- 
tions to his creatures, which is the true meaning of the 
word, then it must, like all other sciences, be progress- 
ive. We have higher conceptions of God than men 
had in the childhood of the race. We know more of 
the Bible than our fathers did. Each day sublime 
truths are discovered men never knew before. We are 
getting closer to God. We are discerning truth with 
a clearer vision than men did a century ago. There 
are truths in theology, as in mathematics, that stand 
eternally the same. Ultimate truths never change. But 
because two and two make four, that is not the end of 
mathematics. This is one of the truths of which the 
science is built. And so of spiritual truths. We know 
more of them to-day than we did yesterday. And this 
sublime march of discover>^ is but solving a problem 
in addition. We do away with not a single factor ex- 
cept as our changed relations prove it untrue. We add 
one truth to another, which become sVAmtv^ to\iuds in 
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the ladder of the patriarch's dream. Up this ladder 
we climb toward the grand results of all truth — a 
knowledge of God. Is this to be abridged ? Are we 
to fix bounds to progress and honest endeavor along 
this line while other science and other thought are. 
building to the skies ? " 

'' You astonish me, " I said. "Does not the Bible 
contain all truth ? ' ' 

" It contains all truth necessary for our salvation, 
and our guidance in the affairs of life, " he answered. 
**But it does not contain all of truth. A book contain- 
ing all truths 'the world itself could not contain. ' The 
infinite universe is one book of truths. Truth is lim- 
itless as God. It is everywhere. The flowery earth 
and the bending sky are pages in Truth's great book. 
And all of these truths help us to interpret the Bible. 
When the state of knowledge is low, men's under- 
standing of the Bible is correspondingly imperfect. 
Science is the commentator of the text. A half cen- 
tury ago men believed the world was young — less than 
six thousand years of age. But science gave us a 
truer interpretation of the Word, and these years have 
grown to ages. Not many years ago, young Truth 
was choked by Scripture texts, when it asserted that 
the earth was round. But in the light of the higher 
interpretation, the Bible stands not in the way. Science 
is continually explaining the text and making the 
truths of the Bible clearer to our vision. The truths 
of the Bible will not change, yet our conception and 
our knowledge of them are constantly e\vark?gca?^, ^ss^ 
this makes theology progiesswe.'' 
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** This is new to me," I said with enthusiasm. **It 
Is beautifiil, as you tell it, and you make the Bible, in 
one breath, so simple and sublime!" 

" I am glad you are interested," he said modestly. 
*' It is comforting to have some person to talk to and 
with. In my army life I have been so much alone, 
that I feel the touch of human sympathy. These 
thoughts may astonish you, but they are true." 

My friend was here summoned away. But I sat and 
pondered on his words with surprised wonder. And 
the magnificent soul who uttered them spoke from an 
atmosphere so high, and pure, that they had a touch 
of divinity in them. In my partial judgment, my 
fnend dwelt so close to the Divine that he fed on 
truths as the pilgrims fed on manna in the wilderness. 



CHAPTER XIV. 



*THK DEAR, SWEE^ ROSE. 



99 



"/ hold it true, what e'er befall. 
And feel tt when I sorrow most; 
*Tis better to have loved and lost^ 

Than never to have loved at all." 



//T AM very anxious about Rose," remarked Mrs. 

Y Stanley, a few evenings after our arrival, as we 

sat upon the porch overlooking the garden, in 

which Rose was gathering flowers. *Toor child! She 

is not well. I believe her system is filled with malaria 

brought from Texas. She is languid and looks tired 

all the time." 

' ' Does she complain ? ' ' asked her father. 

'* Not at all. She never does complain. She never 
did when a child. She is too plucky," the mother an- 
swered." 

** Perhaps you had better ride over to Dr. Burleigh's 
with her to-morrow, " said Mr. Stanley. '*A simple 
tonic may be all that she needs. This should, however, 
be seen to soon. " 

** We will go to-night, then," was Mrs. Stanley's 
reply. " We shall be busy to-morrow," And sending 
a serv^ant for Rose, she turned to Grannis and said, 

* * I hope. Lieutenant, that you and y<^^^ ^^fe>?As^^'^w 
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make no plans for to-morrow that will take you away. 
A company of young people are coming to-morrow to 
welcome my daughters home, and to meet their 
friends.'* 

' * Thank you. No plans will be made that will in- 
terfere with your wishes, ' ' was the polite reply. 

In a few minutes Rose and her mother drove away. 

* * The doctor was very much frightened about Rose 
last night," said Agnes to me the morning following 
the visit. 

"Why?" I inquired. " Is there anything alarm- 
ing. ' ' 

" Yes," she answered sadly. '* He says Rose has 
some internal injury. I have feared it all the time," 
she continued, bursting into tears. "She has not been 
well since she was trampled by that mob in the 
theatre." 

" I never heard that she was injured," I said eager- 
1}'. "Tell me how it was." 

' ' When the panic commenced, ' ' she said amid her 
sobs, ' ' Henry tried to carry Rose and me out. He 
could not take us both. So he left Rose, telling her to 
remain seated. He carried me out of the side exit. 
Then he wanted to go back for Rose, but I was so 
frightened that I clung to him and cried. He waited 
to soothe me, and then ran back for Rose. She had 
been crowded out of her seat, and when Henry found 
her, she was clinging to a pillar that sustained the 
gallery, and was crushed and trampled upon by the 
crowd. In some way Henry reached her, and taking 
^er on his shoulders or head, \ve \\i\.^d\v^i ^q\^*Ocv^ 
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crowd, and carried her out to me. She insisted that 
she was not injured. Poor child! she was wild with 
fright. She has not been herself since then. The 
doctor says relief must come at once or she will die. 
Father has telegraphed for a physician in the city for 
consultation. The fault is all my own. If I had not 
kept Henry, Rose could have been saved. It was so 
selfish! " said she, and her sorrow was pitiful. 

' ' Does Rose know all this ? " I asked. 

' * Yes, ' ' said Agnes in broken sentences. * * But she 
treats it. lightly, and is now busy with the preparations 
for our company to-day. ' ' 

* ' Have you told Henry ? " I inquired. 

"Oh, yes. He has been very anxious from the first. 
It has been the solicitude of Henry that has made us 
all so fearful." 

Early in the evening the guests came. The company 
was large and brilliant. It was made up of the sons 
and daughteis of wealthy planters, now home from 
school, and many from the city. They were intelli- 
gent, educated and refined. The clay was delightful, 
and everything united to make the occasion one of 
great enjoyment. And amid this bright company, 
brightest of them all, Rose flitted, admired and praivSed 
and petted by everybody. Never did she look sweeter. 
Her voice and laugh were full of music. Her sweet, 
beautiful face shone ever\^where. She carried gladness 
with her. Wherever a group of guests gathered, Rose 
was surely in the center. She drew persons about her 
as the magnet draws the ore. 

And William was very ptoM^ ol \\sx, ^^^^^^^^'^^'^ 
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lowed her where she went with a look of longing ten- 
derness in them. Poor boy! He was unconscious of 
the cloud that hung over that home — of the sadness 
that dwelt in every heart but his own. 

"How beautiful Rose is to-night,'* remarked one 
lady to another in my presence. 

' * Do you think she looks well in health ? ' ' was the 
reply. 

I did not hear the answer. The question sent a 
pang to my heart. Even indifferent observers could 
read the dreadful fact. 

The last of the guests had gone. We all stood in 
the light of the lamps that streamed along the porch, 
and made weird shadows amid the garden foliage. 

*'0h, mother ! " cried Rose in a tone of agonj^ with 
her hands uplifted. I was standing nearest her, and 
caught her as she fell. We carried her into the house 
and lay her on the couch. She never spoke again. 
The light had gone out from her bright eyes, and the 
color from her lips. A glow of holy resignation was 
on her face. Her pulse trembled a moment and was 
still. The light of our lives had gone out forever. 

No farewell had been given — no sweet good bye 
been said. The angel of death had touched her. The 
gates of paradise had opened; and with the holy name 
of mother on her lips, her pure spirit passed into fade- 
less day. 

Until she lay there dead I did not know that I had 

loved her. Oh, how divine was that pale face, now 

passionless and cold ! I turned from the weeping 

Hiends and the dead, and sought niyioo\5i2:rA^o\\\.\5Afc. 
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There I poured my soul out in passionate tears. I had 
not known myself. My heart now ached with regrets. 
I had loved her, all these weeks, dearly, madly. Now 
death had glorified my vision, and I saw the love I 
had not known before. 

Two days after we lay her down in her sweet rest 
beneath the Magnolia trees. Flowers were strewn 
above her grave, dampened by the tears of hundreds 
of men and women, whose hearts ached, as they passed 
by. We turned away to a home with a vacant chair 
in it that could never be filled again, and a vacant 
chamber in our hearts so dark, and tenantless and 
cold. 

The next morning I had sought the summer house. 
Beneath its clustering vines I prayed and wept and 
tried to soothe my aching heart. 

"Are you ill this morning ? '* asked Mrs. Stanley, 
who had entered unperceived. 

*' No, thank you," I replied, **physically I am well." 

"Oh, my dear boy," she continued, "You know 
now but half of what I knew before. You did not 
know that you loved Rose. You never dreamed 't was 
love. You know it now. The other half you have 
not yet learned. Rose loved you alone. Her whole 
heart and life were yours, and beyond you she had no 
dream or hope." 

"Oh, Mrs. Stanley! can that be true ? ' ' 

" Here is a letter, among many others, that Rose 
wrote to me, when we were in the city nursing your 
sick friend. Let Rose speak for herself, ' ' she said^ and 
put the letter into my haiYd. \ \.oc>V \\. ^\\^ x^^^> 
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" My dear, dear mother: — Take good care of him I 
love, and bring hirii soon to nie. How strange this is. 
He thinks that I love William. I only love William 
because he is his friend. Will he ever know my love ? 
Him only do I love. To him my heart clings with 
devotion. In his presence is sunshine. Away from 
him is midnight. And I pray that when I die, I may 
die in his arms." 

And she did. 

And many and many a time, as I have knelt beside 
her grave and kissed the turf that covers the lips that 
are dUvSt, I have madly reproached myself for my blind- 
ness. 

More than thirty years have passed since then. 

And, as I write, a sweet gij^l of six summers, with 
ringlets of gold imprisoning the sunshine, climbs upon 
my knees, and with her dimpled arm about my neck, 
she pats my cheek with her chubby hand, and says, 
pleadingly, 

" Tell me the story of grandma and grandpa Grannis, 
and dear, sweet Rose." 

And then I kiss her again and again, for she is a 
perfect reproduction of her who died, and in her lives 
again the **dear, sweet Rose." 



THE END. 



